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_A Claes Thought 


Joe Bush says: If the world of men with faith in Christ, 
Is as it is 

What would the world of men be like without that faith 
In Christ. 


OE BUSH says ever since men have tak- 

en over the world and become the (self- 
proclaimed) lords thereof, man has done 
much with the material God created and 
given man the intelligence to use. Man 
has dug the mountains and found treas- 
ures that are valuable and necessary to 
the advance of mankind. With the treas- 
ures man has made himself comfortable, 
as comfortable, that is, as a creature can 
be whose greed for more has never been 
satisfied. 

Man has used the material he has found, 
and with it has shod the trail of the ox 
cart and the covered wagon with steel and 
concrete. Man has built ships and learned 
to fly them and share the air with the 
eagles. Man has learned to transmit pow- 
er and bottle light nearly equal to that of 
the sun. Also, man has learned to kill his 
fellowman from the air without coming in 
physical contact with those he names as 
his enemies. 

Man has done much with the raw ma- 
terial God has revealed to man, and given 
man the understanding to use. Man has 
built mighty cities and small towns. He 
has made farms of the prairies and the 
desert places, and in those towns, cities, 
and farms man has built homes—the 
homes of the people, and those homes, Joe 
Bush says, are the most important institu- 
tions God has made man the architect of. 
Of all things man has built, the homes 
where the people live, where love is, 
where children are born,—these same 
homes of the people stand nearest the gate 
that enters into the kingdom of God. 

Men make war that nations, kingdoms, 
and republics may extend themselves, de- 
prive men of their homes, their lands, their 
jobs, their businesses that occupy the 
minds of the people of all nations, and 
when the wars are lost or won the people 
pay the bill. Governments levy taxes on 
the possessions and the earnings of the 
people to pay the cost of wars. That isa 
minor war debt the people pay that a na- 
tion can liquidate with tax money. But 
the people also pay with the lives of their 
children—the jewels from the homes of 


the nation, and that is a war debt that ta 
es can never liquidate. 

Then, when the wars are over, whe 
the Prince of Peace would unfurl the whit 
flag of peace, when the casualties are list- 
ed, when crepe hangs on homes of 1 
when the gates of prison war camps are 
thrown open, when the sick, the afflicted, 
the maimed are in hospitals, when the 
strong, the able, the physically and ment- 
ally fit come home to find a place in th« 
industrial field, what do they find? Th: 
House of Industry and Labor divided 
against itself, contending for a larger pe 
cent of the dollar that only Labor and In- 
dustry working together can produce. 

Joe Bush says he is speaking here not 
for industry or labor but for the homes of 
the people who have sacrificed much while 
the nation was at war. Home may bs 
mansion, but it need not be...... If a 
house can be found with a roof, windows, 
and walls, love can and will make of that 
house a home, with little things that mak 
it home to those whose home it is. A 
sprinkling round of pictures, books that 
tell stories of life and adventure, a well- 
kept garden with green things growing i1 
their season, all go into making a home. 

The crown jewel of every home—that 
which makes of a house a home—is the 
love that welcomes home those who toil, 
that holds open arms for children to run 


and jump into. The things that make a 
house a home are common things, and only 
those whose love is centered there can 


make a house a home. Our home is not a 
mansion but to us it’s “Home, Sweet 
Home”; and when our boy comes home 
from his job “Over There,” we'll kneel 
and pray, just he and I, and thank God 
for the home we have, where we can meet 
with those we love, in peace, and kneel in 
prayer. 
Post Script 

Joe Bush says many good people look 
to heaven as their home, but they have 
missed much—they who have failed to 
find a foretaste of heaven in their home 
here—a home, where the great become 
small and the small are great. 
Peter Spraynozzle of Sheepfold, U.S.A. 
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THE COVER 


“The Adoration of the Lamb,” famous 
painting by Hubert and Jan van Eyck, is re- 
produced on our cover this month. This 
painting, with 12 panels which are part of 
it, is valued at $2,500,000. Taken by the 
Nazis during the war, it was found in the 
famous, or infamous, Salzburg salt mine and 
recently returned to the Belgian Government 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower officiated at 
the welcome-home ceremonies. 

When the low countries were threatened 
by the Nazis, the Belgians on May 10, 1940, 
sent the picture to the Chateau Henri IV in 
Pau, France, where the French Government 
agreed to take care of it until the end of 
hostilities. With the rapid advance of the 
Nazis into France, the director of the Louvre 
Museum, Jacques Jaujard, fearful of the 
safety of the painting, appealed to Count 
Colonel von Metternich, the one German he 
felt he could trust. The latter issued orders 
that the picture could only be removed by 
an order signed by himself. This plan did 
not work. In August, 1942, four German 
officers presented the Director of the Pau 
Museum with a letter signed by Abel Bon- 
nard, Vichy Minister of Education and a 
most ardent collaborator, which directed 
that the painting be turned over to the Ger- 
man officers, and the Director complied. 

Count Colonel von Metternich, in an at- 
tempt to make his word good, appealed to 
Berlin, as the result of which he was sent 
to the Russian front and has not been heard 
from again. 

The story about this famous painting ap- 
peared in the American Weekly for Novem- 
ber 4. Permission to use the material was 
given the Wool Grower by that magazine, 
(further publication prohibited). 

Copy of the picture came from the Key- 
stone View Company. 





The Cutting Chute 


Premium List for National 
Western Stock Show 


The awards to be made in the 40th annual 
National Western Stock Show and in the 
National Wool Show have recently been 
issued in book form. Copies may be obtained 
by writing the management of the Show at 
the Union Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado. 
The Show is being held in Denver from Jan- 
uary 11 to 19. Entries close on December 
12, 1945. 


New Meat Recipe Book 


Under the title “My Best Meat Recipes,” 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board has 
just published its annual meat recipe book. 

ts forty pages include 75 tested recipes for 

using all the cuts of beef, veal, pork, lamb, 
and variety meats; charts picturing the 
wholesale and retail cuts of all meats; and 
an easy lesson on cooking meats by all the 
standard methods. A complimentary copy 
of the new book may be secured by address- 
ing the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 
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What Helps Agriculture 


Helps All of Us 


HAT is it that helps agriculture? We know that to grow 

good crops it takes good seed, fertile soil, a favorable cli- 
mate, and the skill and experience of the individual. Likewise 
in the production of livestock you need well-bred animals, 
proper care and feeding, plus intelligent management. 

Through better seeds and new types of plants like hybrid 
corn, through soil conservation methods, better land manage- 
ment, and improved machinery, through more effective con- 
trol of pests and parasites, America has reached a level of food 
production never before achieved by any nation in history. 
Therein lies much of America’s strength for the future. 

By many a tragic example, history teaches us that when 
food supplies fail, nations fall. We of America must see to it 
that our agriculture becomes always a stronger, surer base for 
the economy of our nation. This is a task not only for you as pro- 
ducers but also for us who, by providing nationwide facilities 
and services, bridge the gap which separates farmers and ranch- 
ers from the distant consumers who must have their products. 

And because our business is so closely linked with the land, 
we at Swift & Company are vitally interested in all develop- 
ments that help agriculture. And so in these Swift pages we 
publish helpful information, knowing that a prosperous agri- 
culture is essential to the livestock and meat industry—and 
to the prosperity of the nation as a whole. 


President, Swift & Company 


WINTER FEEDING 
IMPROVES EWE LAMBS 


By ALMA C. ESPLIN, Professor 
Animal Husbandry, Utah State Agricultural College 








| 
| 





Improved production is obtained from ewe lambs 
when they are farm fed instead of being wintered 
on the range, according to studies and experiments carried out here. 

In one experiment, a group of lambs was farm fed after weaning, 
while others were sent to winter range as usuel. The farm-fed 
weanling lambs had access to bone meal and salt and one of three 
basal rations consisting of alfalfa alone, alfalfa and barley, or 
alfalfa and corn silage. In the spring, all of the lambs, now year- 
lings, were weighed and sheared, and the farm-fed group was re- 
turned to the operator’s range herd. 

Average results for three years show that the staple length of 
wool from yearling farm-fed sheep was longer, and fleece weights 
indicated 1.9 poun ids more of grease wool or 1.3 pounds of scoured 
wool as compared to the range group. Percentage of ewes —s 
at two years of age was 64.7 in the farm-fed group and only 45.5 
the range group. 

From these results, it is apparent that better development of ewe 
lambs through feeding during their first winter is a partial solu- 


tion to the low lamb crop experienced in many herds of sheep on 
the western range. 


WITH MEAT PLANTS ana marketing facilities through- 
out the nation, Swift & 
Company and other 
meat packers help 
bridge the more than 
1,000 miles, on the 
average, that lie be- 
tween producer and 
consumer. Their oper- 
ations develop markets 
which provide the best 
outlets and a constant 
cash market for farm- 
ers’ and ranchers’ 
products. 
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Martha Logani Recipe fer 
MINCE MEAT 


r 1 
| | 
| 
! 
| Yield: 4 quarts | 
| 1 pound cooked beef 114 pounds brown | 
| shank, chuck, or sugar | 
| neck meat 1 quart cider | 
| 1 cup meat stock 2 teaspoons salt | 
|; % pound suet 2 teaspoons nutmeg | 
4 pounds apples 2 teaspoons cloves 
14 pound currants 3 teaspoons cinnamon | 
| i ‘pound seeded 5 tablespoons lemon | 
| raisins juice | 
| Pare, core, and chop apples. Chop together cur- | 
| rants and raisins. Add apples, sugar, cider, and | 
| meat stock. Cook about 5 minutes. Grind meat | 
} and suet. Add with seasonings to apple mix- | 
| ture. Simmer 1 hour, stirring frequently to | 
| prevent burning. Add Jemon juice. l 
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Soda Bill Sez: 


.. generally we should learn two things 
from life—what todoand whatnot todo. 


. if work is a pleasure, a man sure can 
have a lot of fun farming. 








WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


1. How many of the amino acids essential 
to health are found in meat? 

2. What governs the price of livestock? 

3. In what dessert is meat an important 
ingredient? 

Answers to these questions may be found in 

articles on this page. 











FREE COLORING BOOK! 


Boys and girls, here’s a swell color- 
ing book for you. It’s filled with 
funny farm animals—Cissy Calf, 
Biddy Hen, Junior Chick, and many 
others. And there are rhymes, too. 
If you’d like to have it, just write 
to Department 128, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago 9, Til. 
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' To the good people of America’s farms and ranches Y 
\ SWIFT & COMPANY } 
e wishes the compliments of the season— i 
{} A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS 
A A HAPPY AND i 
gt - PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR e 
1 yp 
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Wool Growel 


Dece 


Buy Victory 
Bonds— 

and hold the 
Bonds you have! 


OUR LIVESTOCK JUDGING METHODS 


By R. G. JOHNSON 
Head, Department of Animal Husbandry, Oregon State College 


Domestic animals are machines for converting plant mate- 
rial into meat, fibers, and other human needs. Competition 
forces the modern farmer to evaluate efficiency in terms of 
tons or bushels per acre, dairy production in pounds of but- 
terfat per cow per year, and poultry results in number of 
eggs per year. Thus, since the basic resource is feed and not 
animals, shouldn’t livestock producers evaluate breeding 
stock on the basis of meat or of wool their offspring produces 
per 100 pounds of feed consumed? 

The show ring standard for judging animals by external 
appearance has given us advancement up to a certain point, 
but breeding for the show ring does not always lead to effi- 
cient feed utilization. 

A step in the right direction is the increasing use of proved 
sires. Today, through use of artificial insemination, the pure- 
bred breeder is greatly assisted in the establishment and 
increase of efficient blood lines. 

Tomorrow’s “‘yardstick”’ will not only be bigger yields per 
acre but also more pounds of meat and fiber per ton of feed. 


“AMINOS” ARE IMPORTANT TO YOU 


From the nutrition research laboratories comes the story of amino 
acids, mysterious substances found in the proteins we eat. Aminos 
are used by our bodies to build and rebuild our tissues, organs 
and blood. They also help fight off infections. 

Of the 23 known aminos, ten are absolutely essential to health 
and even to life itself. Meat is rich in all ten of them. That’s why 
doctors, working to rebuild the shattered bodies of wounded 
servicemen, order diets with large amounts of meat. That is 
also why everybody should eat meat for health as well as for 
its fine flavor and its ‘‘stick-to-the-ribs” food value. 

Swift and other meat packers, through The American Meat 
Institute, are telling this vital story of meat and its health- 
building aminos in many millions of advertising messages. As 
people read this story, there will be wider markets for meat— 
and the livestock you produce. 
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THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


A smart steer on range goes to 

where the forage is best. A 

smart livestock producer sells 

where the market is best. There 

are many sources of informa- 

tion to help him decide where 

that best market may be. Radio networks and 

nearby stations report daily on receipts and 
rices at central and local markets. Commission 
ouses and their field men are ready to give per- 

sonal advice on the best time and place to sell. 

Newspapers publish detailed descriptions of 

market conditions. Various timely reports are 

available from the U. S. D. A. and other im- 

partial sources on trends and developments in 

the livestock-and-meat industry. 

In making their bids, livestock buyers also use 
current market information. Acceptance of any 
price offered is entirely up to the producer or his 
sales agent. Meat packing plants and their buy- 
ers are located at so many widespread points 
that if a producer is not satisfied with prices of- 
fered by any one buyer, he has a choice of sev- 
eral others to which he may sell his animals. 

Moreover, with 3,500 meat packing plants and 
26,000 other concernsand individuals whoslaugh- 
ter livestock commercially, there is bound to be 
keen competitive bidding for your livestock. 
Barring meat rationing and price ceilings, live- 
stock prices are governed by what the packer 


can get for the meat and FN 5; 
a ip imp son. 


by-products. 
Agricultural Research Department 
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81st Convention, National Wool Growers Association 


and 


THE 5TH ANNUAL MEETING, AMERICAN WOOL 
COUNCIL 


Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, January 27, 28, 29 and 30, 
_ 1946 


Preliminary Schedule of Meetings 


This is only a tentative outline of convention events. It 


will be followed as closely as possible, although it may be 
necessary to make some adjustment before the final pro- 
gram is shaped up. 


Sunday, January 27 


2.00 p.m.—Annual Meeting, American Wool Council 
7:30 p.m.—Meeting of Executive Committee, National Wool 


Growers Association 


Monday, January 28 


10.00 a.m.—Opening of Convention 
2.00 p.m.—Open Meetngs of the Following Convention Com- 


mittees: 

1. Wool Marketing Committee, R. C. Rich, 
Chairman 

2. Lamb Marketing Committee, Howard 


Vaughn, Chairman 

3. Forestry Committee, 
Chairman 

4. Taylor Grazing Committee, Gordon Gris- 
wold, Chairman 

5. Transportation Committee, Dr. H. C. Gardi- 
ner, Chairman 

6. Predatory Animal Committee, B. H. String- 
ham, Chairman 

7. General Resolutions 
Pauly, Chairman 


Reynold Seaverson, 


Committee, Sylvan 


6:30 p.m.—Dinner, Board of Directors, American Wool 


Council 


8:00 p.m.—Executive Session, Board of Directors, Ameri- 


can Wool Council. 


Tuesday, January 29 
10: 00 a.m.—Wool Session 
Speakers: The Honorable Joseph C. O Mahon. 
ey, United States Senator from Wyoming, and 
Dr. Edgar A. Booth, Chairman, Internationa] 
Wool Secretariat, the United Kingdom’s 0}. 
ganization for promoting wool. 
Report of Wool Committee. Discussio: 
2:00 p.m.—Reports of committees on forestry, Taylor Gray. 
ing, transportation, and predatory animals, 
W. T. Dutton, Chief, Range Management, Unit. 
ed States Forest Service, C. L. Forsling, Dj. 
rector of Grazing, Department of Interigy 
and other government officials are expected 
to be present at this meeting. 
Discussion 
7:30 p.m.—Dinner—Dance 


Wednesday, January 30 


10:00 a.m.—Lamb Session 

Topics: “Meat in the Future” by Alled P. Day. 
ies, American Meat Institute; ‘“New Methods 
of Lamb Cutting for the Retail Markets’ 
demonstration by the National Livestock and 
Meat Board; and “The Future of Lamb Pro- 
motion” by a member of the National Live. 
stock and Meat Board; “Government Poli- 
cies,” by H. E. Reed, Chief of the Livestock 
and Marketing Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Discussion 

Report of Lamb Marketing Committee 

Report of General Resolutions Committee 

Election of officers 

2:30 p.m.—Luncheon and final meeting, Executive Con- 
mittee, National Wool Growers Association. 








HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


We are again urging that all 
those planning on attending the 
81st convention of the Nation- 


Ww 








SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL AUXILIARY CONVENTION 


The National Auxiliary President, Mrs. Louis J. Wardlaw of Ft. Worth, 


al Wool Growers Association in 
Salt Lake City, January 27 to 
30, inclusive, make their hotel 
reservations promptly and se- 





Texas, will be present at the coming convention to be held in Salt Lake City, 
January 28, 29, and 30, 1946, to address the ladies. An invitation is here- 
with extended to all members to attend this important meeting. 

Although the meetings will be largely educational in nature, one ses- 
sion of which will be a joint one with the men, a meat-cutting demonstra- 
tion, convention chairwomen, Mrs. J. R. Eliason of Salt Lake City, and Mrs. 
Delbert Chipman, president of the Utah organization, are making plans to en- 
tertain visitors at an organ recital in the world-famous Mormon Tabernacle; 
a conducted tour of Salt Lake City; a Bridge Tea, and other social events. 

It is hoped that as many members as can will make plans to be in Salt 
Lake City for these dates. 

An important meeting of all executive officers will be held at the Hotel 
Utah at 7:30 p.m., January 27, and all officers who possibly can should plan 
to attend. 


cure confirmations of them. 
While Salt Lake City, under 
ordinary circumstances, has, 
through the Utah, the New- 
house, the Temple Square, and 
other hotels, always been able 
to supply ample and comfort- 
able accommodations for all 
those attending the conyven- 
tion, this year all hotels are 
crowded. Hence, the neces- 
sity for making early reserva- 
tions. 
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Senate 


SS 


The Special Senate Committee to Investigate the Production, Transportation and Marketing of Wool in session (November 19th to 28th). 





ool Hearings 
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The Chairman, 


Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney is at the head of the table, and around the table are: A. R. McMicken, Rawlins, Wyoming, counsel for the Committee; G. N. 
Winder, president, National Wool Growers Association; Congressman Frank Barrett, Wyoming; Senator Gurney, South Dakota; stenographer; Senator Robertson, 
Wyoming; Senator Bushfield, South Dakota; Senators Cordon and Morse, Oregon; Russell L. Burrus, Office of Price Administration; Congressman D’Ewart, 
Montana, back to camera; Robert P. Sweeny, chief, Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce; Wm. T. Darden, 
chief, Wool Merchandising Division, Department of Agriculture; Lawrence Myers, assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture; Gail Armstrong, special assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture on Policy and Recommendations on Wool and Lamb Programs; Senator Carville, Nevada; Senator Murdock, Utah; and Senator 


Hatch, New Mexico. 


text. 


“RHE United States is without a wool 

policy,” Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey said in opening the first session 
of the hearings by the special Senate 
Committee to Investigate Production, 
Transportation, and Marketing of 
Wool, in room 224 of the Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C., on the 
morning of Monday, November 19, 
1945. 

It was for the purpose of develop- 
ing a sound and permanent policy that 
the hearings were called. The need was 
obvious: a 25 per cent liquidation in 
breeding flocks since 1942—the result 
of unprofitable production—coupled 
with a domestic stockpile of half a bil- 
lion pounds and a world wool surplus 
of 9 billion, gives no ground for contra- 
diction that the industry is in critical 
straits. The United Kingdom has a very 
definite plan for the handling of Do- 
minion wools (Australian, New Zea- 
land and South African) , but the Unit- 
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ed States has nothing beyond the C.C.C. 
purchase program, which ends on June 
30, 1946. 

While the statements put into the 
record and the information brought out 
through  cross-examination showed 
complete agreement that a domestic 
wool industry is essential and that some- 
thing should be done to alleviate the 
present situation, there was no unanim- 
ity of opinion as to the best method of 
achieving that end. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion proposed the following: (1) An in- 
crease in the tariff; (2) import quotas; 
(3) the Hill plan, under which the gov- 
ernment would handle both domestic 
and foreign wools in this country and 
equalize its losses on the sale of domes- 
tic wool with the sales of foreign wool. 
Some variations of this plan were also 
proposed, such as the establishment of 
a floor price for domestic wools. 

The State Department opposed all 


Back of the table, left to right: Richard Lardner, Julius Forstmann Corporation; G. H. Robinson, Forstmann Woolen Company; R. C. Rich, 
Idaho; C. B. Wardlaw, Texas, Ray Willoughby, Texas, H. J. Devereaux, South Dakota; J. M. Jones, and two representatives of the press. 
seated back of Congressman Barrett and does not appear in the picture. 


J. B. Wilson was 


For other Senators and Representatives and wool growers attending the hearings, see 





three of the above proposals, and advo- 
cated (4) a wool subsidy, which was 
supported by wool dealers and some 
manufacturers. The growers do not 
like this type of relief. 

The Department of Agriculture is al- 
so opposed to extending its subsidy pro- 
gram and has already announced that 
it hopes to bring it to a close by June 30, 
1946. 

The National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration presented a (5) plan under 
which domestic wool prices would be 
maintained at present ceiling levels or 
cost plus a reasonable profit during the 
adjustment period, the C.C.C. would 
continue to purchase the clip during 
that time and sell it through the regular 
trade channels and would be reim~ 
bursed for losses out of duties collected 
on wool imports. 

A plan (6) for wool similar to that 
now in operation on sugar—a combina- 
tion of import quotas and subsidies— 
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will also have the consideration of the 
Committee. 

And, of course, (7) wool research and 
promotion to stimulate a larger use of 
wool must necessarily play a big part 
in the building of the industry. Such 
a program has been started by the 
American Wool Council, but needs a 
larger and more general support of pro- 
ducers and all other branches of the bus- 
iness to do the job as it should be done. 
Much valuable research has been done 
by the Army and will be continued; 
its findings will, of course, be available 
to the civilian end of the textile indus- 
try. The Department of Agriculture 
has been asked to assist in a wool re- 
search program. 

While an increase in ceiling price was 
discussed as a means of improving the 
domestic wool situation, officials of the 
O.P.A. apparently are opposed to that 
procedure. Mr. Russell L. Barrus, head 
of the Wool Section, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, in his testimony said that 
it seemed obvious that “action by way 
of ceilings alone could never correct 
the situation, because of the relation- 
ship between domestic and foreign wool 
prices.” An increase in lamb ceilings 
was suggested as a potential benefiting 
factor. 

It will now be the work of the Com- 
mittee to digest the record of the seven 
day hearings (November 19, 20, 21, 23, 
24, 26, and 27) and make recommenda- 
tions to the government agencies con- 
cerned, (State Department, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior), and to Congress 
as the need may me. 


This special Senate Committee to In- 
vestigate Production, Transportation 
and Marketing of Wool, set up under 
Senate Resolution 160 on July 10, 1935, 
has been continued from session to ses- 
sion of Congress since that time and 
has held hearings on wool marketing 
practices and on such problems arising 
as the result of the war as the restric- 
tion of the use of wool in civilian goods 
and the purchase of the domestic clips 
by the United States Government. At 
present it is composed of Senator Jo- 
seph C. O’Mahoney (Wyoming), chair- 
man; Senators Walsh (Massachusetts) ; 
Hatch (New Mexico); Murray (Mon- 
tana); Gurney (South Dakota); and 
Robertson (Wyoming), the latter hav- 
ing been appointed on November 20 to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Senator John Thomas of Idaho. 

In addition to the committee mem- 
bers, numerous other Senators and 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
1946 


SHOWS and SALES 


January 11-19: National Western 
Stock Show, Denver, Colorado. 

January 11-19: National Western 
Wool Show, Denver, Colorado. 

May 12: Far Western International 
Sheep Dog Trials, Galt, California. 

May 13-14: California Ram Sale 
and Show, Galt, California. 


CONVENTIONS 


January 6-8: Idaho Wool Growers 
Association, Boise. 

January 10-11: Oregon Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Pendleton. 

January 10-12: American National 
Livestock Association, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

January 14-15: Washington Wool 
Growers Association, Yakima. 

January 17-19: Montana Wool 
Growers Association, Great Falls. 

January 22-23: Western South Da- 
kota Sheep Growers Association, Belle 
Fourche. 

January 24-25: Utah Wool Growers 
Association, Salt Lake City. 

January 26: Utah Wool Marketing 
Association, Salt Lake City. 

January 27-30: National Wool 
Growers Association, Salt Lake City. 

February 5-6: New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association, Albuquerque. 








Representatives of states interested in 
the wool industry sat in at many of the 
hearings and took part in the discus- 
sion. Among them were: Senators Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler (Montana); Abe Mur- 
dock (Utah); E. P. Carville (Nevada) ; 
Tom Connally (Texas); W. Lee O’Dan- 
iel (Texas); Harlan J. Bushfield 
(South Dakota); Guy Cordon (Ore- 
gon); Wayne L. Morse (Oregon); Rep- 
resentatives O. C. Fisher and R. Ewing 
Thomison (Texas); Walter K. Granger, 
(Utah); Frank A. Barrett, (Wyom- 
ing); Claire Engle (California); W. A. 
rett (Pennsylvania). 

On the morning of Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, November 27 and 28, the effect 
of current policies of the Forest, Graz- 
ing, and Fish and Wildlife services on 
the sheep industry were taken up, and 
Senator Pat McCarran (Nevada), 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Public Lands, occupied the chair. 

Thorough preparation for the com- 


mittee hearings had been made by A. R. 
McMicken of Rawlins, Wyoming, em. 
ployed by the Committee to assist jn 
the conduct of the investigation. He had 
called upon the various agencies who 
were to appear and given them apn 
outline of the type of information the 
Committee desired from them. In al] 
of this preliminary work, Mr. Mc Mick. 
en, of course, had the fullest cooperation 
from J. B. Wilson and J. M. Jones, legis. 
lative chairman and secretary, respect- 
ively, of the National Wool Growers As. 
sociation. A lot of statistical informa- 
tion had also been compiled by the As. 
sociation’s representatives for the Com- 
mittee’s use. 

President G. N. Winder, National 
Wool Growers Association, made the 
general statement for the producers, 
who were also represented at the hear. 
ings by the following: Vice Presidents 
H. J. Devereaux, South Dakota and 
Ray W. Willoughby, Texas; R. C. Rich, 
Idaho, past president of the National 
Wool Growers Association and presi- 
dent of the American Wool Council; J 
B. Wilson, legislative chairman and J 
M. Jones, secretary, National Wool 
Growers Association; F. E. Ackerman, 
executive director, American Wool 
Council; C. B. Wardlaw, Texas, past 
president National Association; A. C. 
Allen, secretary, Colorado Wool Grow- 
ers Association; Wallace Kingsbury, 
president, and C. O. Hansen, secretary, 
Montana Wool Growers Association; 
Steve Stumberg, vice president, Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers; W. B. White- 
head, Texas; John Reed, president, 
and Reynold Seaverson and Leonard 
Hay, vice presidents, Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association; Dean Hill and 
Dr. A. E. Vass, University of Wyoming, 
and Mrs. Mary Peavey, daughter of the 
late Senator Thomas of Idaho; C. J 
Fawcett, general manager, National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, and R. A 
Ward, general manager, Pacific Woo! 
Growers. 

President Winder’s_ statement is 
printed in full in this issue. 

While, as stated by Chairman O’Me- 
money, it was not the object of the com- 
mittee to put any of the government 
agencies on the defense in connection 
with their past actions, it is only in the 
light of the past that a proper future 
policy can be shaped; hence, the an- 
swers to many of the questions that 
have troubled wool growers during the 
war years were brought out in the 
hearing. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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The Need For a Wool Policy 


Statement by Chairman O’Mahoney 
At the Opening Session of the 
Senate Wool Hearings 











The sheep industry is very fortunate in having the 
active interest and support of the very capable men who 
represent the western states in both branches of the Con- 
gress in solving their problems. Instances are frequent 
and numerous in which those members of Congress have 
come to its aid; it would be difficult to recount them all. 

Occasionally, however, circumstances focus the at- 
tention on one particular man, make of him the Man of 
the Hour. Such is true in the case of Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney of Wyoming. As chairman of the spec- 
ial Senate Committee to Investigate the Production, 
Transportation and Marketing of Wool, which has just 
completed hearings on the present plight of the industr;, 
Senator O'Mahoney measured up to the highest stand- 
ards of statesmanship, and certainly earned the grati- 
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tude of sheepmen everywhere. 


Senator O’Mahoney’s opening statement to the Com- 


mittee is given here. 


HE United States is without a wool 

policy. Although it is the world’s 
best market for wool, it produces less 
than it consumes. Its domestic produc- 
ers of wool are unable to enter the mar- 
ket with the slightest confidence be- 
cause exporting countries which con- 
sume far less than they produce pursue 
a very positive policy intended to cap- 
ture the American market. 

The three principal exporters of wool 
are the British Dominions, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. Of 
these South Africa in the period before 
the war consumed practically none of 
its wool, New Zealand less than 3 per 
cent and Australia scarcely 7 per cent. 
Among them they will have, in the post- 
war period, an estimated exportable 
surplus of 1,440,000,000 pounds, which, 
when added to the accumulated stocks 
now on hand, will mean a total surplus 
of almost 41, billion pounds in world 
trade. 

During the war the consumption of 
wool in the United States has been 
doubled because we have produced 
here unexpectedly large amounts of 
both military and civilian woolens. Im- 
portations which in 1942 amounted to 
60 per cent of the total amount of wool 
consumed by the United States mills 
have risen in August of this year to 88 
per cent. Meanwhile, there has been 
accumulated in the United States a 
stockpile of British-owned wool 
amounting now to 286,000,000 pounds 
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which, when added to the United King- 
dom and Dominion stocks, makes a total 
of 3,601,000,000 pounds. 

Unless a positive program is de- 
veloped to stimulate the utilization of 
wool, the prospects for consuming this 
tremendous surplus are not bright with 
consequent disadvantageous effects on 
the domestic producers. 

The industrial plants of Germany 
have been practically destroyed, and 
while it is reported that textile mills in 
France and Belgium have not been 
seriously damaged, there is little likeli- 
hood that these countries can be ex- 
pected rapidly to resume even their 
prewar consumption. Thus the burden 
of wool consumption is thrown on the 
United States. Here, however, with 
the demand for military uniforms at 
an end, the market for wool will be 
measured largely by civilian consump- 
tion. 

The loyalty of the British Dominions 
to the mother country is easily under- 
stood when one considers the leader- 
ship which the government of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom is providing the Dominions 


in planning for the disposal of their 
huge surpluses. Representatives of 
Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa met in London early this year to 
confer with representatives of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom to devise a plan by which 
British stocks and the future clips may 
be sold in such manner as to protect 
the producer from loss. The British 
Government has constituted itself a 
highly able and successful salesman 
for the wool producers of its Domin- 
ions. It is the hope of American wool 
producers that their government will 
not be less jealous of their interests 
than the United Kingdom is of the in- 
terests of the producers of Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. 


It is true that during the war the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has 
from year to year purchased the do- 
mestic clip in this country at ceiling 
prices. This policy has been beneficial, 
but it has existed only on a year-to-year 
basis and to date there is no indication 
of what the future program is likely 
to be. 








It is true also that when, at the be- 
ginning of the war, this government 
undertook to permit the United King- 
dom to establish a stockpile of wool in 
the United States it effected an agree- 
ment that the wool should not be sold 
in the United States until the United 
States and Great Britain had agreed 
upon the conditions of sale, one of 
which would be the payment of the tar- 
iff duty. This agreement has been re- 
spected, but it is one of the major ob- 
jectives of British policy to dispose of 
the United Kingdom stockpile in this 
country as soon as it can be done. 


Two other aspects of government 
policy towards the United States pro- 
duction are not quite so satisfactory. 
Ceiling prices on wool have been held 
down in the face of increased costs of 
production while, in the public land 
states, grazing authorities of both the 
Department of Agriculture, through 
the United States Forest Service, and 
the Department of the Interior, through 
the Grazing Service, have indicated a 
positive desire to increase the fees paid 
by producers for grazing upon the for- 
est reserves and the grazing districts. 


It has frequently been brought to the 
attention of members of this committee 
that policies of the O.P.A. with respect 
to the distribution of woolens in the do- 
mestic trade have not been helpful to 
the sale of American woolens in this 
country, while at the same time Brit- 
ish exporters of woolens, through the 
British External Chamber of Com- 
merce, are actively following out a 
campaign in the United States for the 
sale of British-made woolens to Ameri- 
can purchasers. 


The net result of this uncertain—not 
to say contradictory—government pol- 
icy has been an accelerating liquidation 
of domestic flocks. It is now estimated 
that the 1946 clip in the United States 
will not be more than 300,000,000 
pounds as against a normal prewar clip 
of approximately 450,000,000 pounds. 
The numbers of breeding sheep in the 
United States have declined approx- 
imately 25 per cent since 1942. 


It is thus evident that the time has 
come for Congress and the executive 
arm of this government to develop a 
constructive policy with respect to 
wool. We cannot be less considerate 
of the American producers than our 
British cousins are of the Dominion 
producers. It would seem that this is 
the appropriate time for the govern- 
ment of the United States to announce 
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such a policy, for the terms and condi- 
tions of an American loan to Great 
Britain of large proportions are now un- 
der active consideration by the repre- 
sentatives of the two governments. 

This Special Senate Committee, rec- 
ognizing the importance of the prob- 
lem, has invited not only the represen- 
tatives of government agencies which 
have jurisdiction over matters affecting 
the wool industry, but the representa- 
tives of all branches of the domestic 
wool industry are assembled here to 
give consideration to the development 
of a constructive United States policy. 
One thing seems to be clear, namely, 
that in the face of a world surplus of 
wool our greatest need is to seek ways 
and means of expanding the market. It 
is by finding broader uses of wool, that 
is to say by increased consumption, 
that we can best attack the disposal of 
the huge surplus. The British con- 
ferees who worked out the British wool 
program have estimated that it will take 
13 years from June 30, 1945, to elimi- 
nate the present stock. 


Wherever we turn we are confronted 
with surpluses whether it be with re- 
spect to war facility plants built by this 
government to supply the United Na- 
tions with the materials of war or agri- 
cultural commodities like wool. Here- 
tofore we have attacked this problem 
by the restriction of production if not 
by the actual destruction of the com- 
modities themselves and this has been 
done in the face of the acknowledged 
fact that by far the greater majority of 
the people of the world are still unable 
to purchase the commodities which they 
need to maintain a decent standard of 
living. 


It has now been announced by the 
Secretary of State that in the com- 
paratively near future, reciprocal 
trade agreements will be negotiated 
with foreign countries. 

The State Department, in its ne- 
gotiations with foreign countries, may 
well consider ways and means of urg- 
ing foreign governments to stimulate 
living standards abroad so that the 
United States will not be called upon 
to continue to absorb world surpluses 
to the disadvantage of American pro- 
ducers. 


The question, however, is presented 
not only to government but also to in- 
dustry: What can be done to increase 
the consumption? What can be done 
to make it possible for people here and 


everywhere to secure and use more of 
the commodities which we are so clear. 
ly capable of producing? 


What can the manufacturers of wool. 
ens do to promote the use of wool and 
particularly what can American many. 
facturers do to help the American pro. 
ducer stabilize his market at a leye] 
that will enable him to meet the cog; 
of production. What can the wool trade 
do to promote this objective? By the 
suggestions which are offered here be. 
fore this Senate Committee and the as. 
sembled representatives of government 
it surely will be possible to develop an 
American wool policy..... 





———$—— 


End Lamb Price Contro| 
and Subsidies Asked 


COMPLETE removal of price control 
on dressed lamb and mutton and of 
subsidies on slaughter sheep and lambs 
after June 30, 1946, was recommended 
by the Lamb Industry Committee, 
meeting in Chicago on December 6. 


The objectives behind this recom- 
mendation were set up by the Commit- 
tee as: (1) To provide a sufficient re- 
turn to growers and feeders to maintain 
a healthy sheep and lamb industry; 
(2) to move toward a free economy; 
(3) to remove the subsidy while pur- 
chasing power is sufficiently good to 
absorb the amount of the subsidy; and 
(4) to provide for wide and even dis- 
tribution of the product. 


The Committee asked that the gov- 
ernment announce its decision on these 
matters not later than January 1, 1946. 

The letter covering the Committee's 
proposal was sent on December 7, to 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson; 
Under Secretary John B. Hutson; G 
G. Armstrong and H. F. Reed of the 
Production and Marketing Administra 
tion; Chester Bowles, O.P.A. Admin- 
istrator; Arval L. Erikson, Price Ex- 
ecutive, O.P.A.; John W. Snyder, Ad- 
ministrator, Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion; and Judge J. E. Col- 
let, Office of Stabilization Administre 
tion. 


The Lamb Industry Committee meet- 
ing was presided over by President G. 
N. Winder of the National Wool Grow: 
ers Association. The Committee 
composed of four representatives for 
producers, three for feeders, four fo 
the packers and three for the retailers 


The National Woo! Grower 
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The Sheepmen’s Position 


Statement by President Winder Before the 
Senate Committee to Investigate the Production, 


Transportation and Marketing of Wool 


R. Chairman, and members of the 
Special Senate Wool Investigating 
Committee: 

My name is G. N. Winder and, as 
President of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, I am here to represent 
that organization. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is composed of member state wool 
growers’ associations in the thirteen 
western range states, including Texas 
and southwestern South Dakota. It is 
the only organization which attempts to 
represent the interests of the range 
sheep producer. 

It is a pleasure and a privilege for 
our organization to appear before this 
Committee and present some of the 
problems of the range sheep industry. 
I propose to make a general statement 
and we would like the privilege of pre- 
senting other witnesses to cover speci- 
fic problems and to present data per- 
taining to these problems. 

I believe that it is time that Congress 
and government officials decided 
whether there should be maintained in 
this country a thrifty sheep and wool in- 
dustry. Since 1941 there has been a 
very heavy liquidation of breeding 
sheep. As I view it, there are three 
reasons for this liquidation: 


The lack of profit in the business 
due to the squeeze of rigid price ceil- 
ings and uncontrolled production costs; 
the shortage of labor has also been a 
factor; but the most important of all 
is the uncertainty of the future. There 
are extremely large stocks of wool on 
hand in this country as well as in the 
other major wool producing countries 
of the world. These large stocks of 
wool, together with the reciprocal trade 
policy of our government certainly do 
not tend to give the range sheepman 
any confidence in the future, especial- 
ly since there does not seem to be any 
relief in sight from the high cost of pro- 
duction under which we are operating 
today. The American wool grower can- 
not compete in a free market against 
foreign wool because of the great dif- 
ference in wage levels and the amount 
of labor required and also because of 
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the climatic and range conditions 
which require a higher cost for feeding 
our domestic sheep; also, because of 
our higher land value and because our 
domestic wool is not customarily pre- 
pared in a manner suitable for export- 
ing. 

It does not seem to me that it should 
be necessary for domestic wool to com- 
pete with foreign wool inasmuch as we 
cannot possibly produce enough wool 


President G. N. Winder 


in this country to meet our normal aver- 
age consumption. It seems that what 
is necessary is to make some provision 
to assure the domestic wool grower 
that he will have a domestic outlet for 
his wool. 

The only market that the producer 
of domestic wool has is the American 
wool manufacturers. This market has 
been lost the past few years because of 
the disparity in the cost of producing 
domestic wool and the price at which 
foreign wool could be imported into 
this country. 

Another factor which enters into the 
uncertainty of the future is the policies 
of the agencies having the administra- 


tion of the public ranges. On the one 
hand the Grazing Service of the Depart- 
ment of Interior, which administers the 
Taylor Act lands, has been making a 
very determined effort to treble the 
grazing fees on these lands. If this 
were done it would, in turn, very ma- 
terially increase the already high costs 
of production. On the other hand the 
Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture has embarked upon a pol- 
icy of very heavy reductions in num- 
bers of domestic animals upon the for- 
est ranges. If this policy is carried out 
it will very materially reduce the num- 
ber of animals the individual sheepman 
can operate in connection with his large 
investment in land and equipment and 
will in turn greatly increase the cost of 
production; in fact, some of the pro- 
posed reductions might even force some 
operators to quit business because they 
can not operate enough sheep to cover 
this overhead expense. 


Again | say that I believe the funda- 
mental question before this commit- 
tee, the Congress and the various gov- 
ernment agencies is whether or not 
there should be a strong sheep produc- 
ing industry maintained in this coun- 
try and, if the answer to that is yes, 
then how can that be done in face of 
present and future conditions. 


I want to give a few reasons why I 
believe there should be a strong sheep 
industry in this country. One is that 
wool is a necessity in wartime. Had 
the shipping lanes from Australia and 
South Africa been closed early in this 
last war the United States and some of 
our allies might have found themselves 
in very serious plight in obtaining the 
raw fiber for uniform fabrics which are 
indispensable to our Armed Services. 
Therefore, a good wool production is an 
essential part of our national security. 

Another reason is that, in addition to 
the wool produced, sheep furnish a sub- 
stantial part of our national meat sup- 
ply, which is essential to the security 
and well-being of the nation. 


Another reason is that the economy 
of a great many western communities 
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is almost wholly dependent upon the 
sheep industry. Seventy-five per cent 
of the sheep in the United States are 
located in the western range states. 
These sheep provide over $125,000,000 
worth of wool and about $125,000,000 of 
meat annually, all of which is income 
that goes to maintain the local com- 
munities in which the sheepmen live. 
Investment in sheep, lands, improve- 
ments, and so forth is estimated to be 
in excess of $750,000,000, requiring the 
services of over 500,000 operators and 


hired help. 


Ninety-six per cent of the western 
range lands is adapted only to the rais- 
ing of livestock. Further, the balance 
of the acreage is given over almost en- 
tirely to raising feed for the stock in 
the area. Except for the sheep indus- 
try, much of this land would be non- 
producing and non-taxable and whole 
regions would join the dead lands of 
the nation. This industry is no small 
item to be bartered off in an effort to 
foster some unknown or trivial foreign 
export trade! 


There have been several plans pro- 
posed to remedy the situation. There 
has been a quota system suggested cov- 
ering the imports of raw wool and wool 
manufactures; the so-called “Hill Plan” 
has been suggested, which proposes that 
the United States Government pur- 
chase and sell all wool, both domestic 
and foreign, consumed in this country; 
also, from some quarters, has come the 
suggestion that tariff rates on wool be 
revised upward to compensate for the 
difference in cost of production here and 
abroad. There have been other propos- 
als made, and I assume it will be the 
function of this Committee to consider 
them all and make recommendations 
regarding the best possible way to rem- 
edy the situation. Personally, and I 
want it understood that this is my per- 
sonal opinion, I believe the quota plan 
offers the soundest and most practical 
approach to the problem. It is also a 
plan to which foreign governments 
should not object because it does open 
our market to foreign products to the 
extent that they can be absorbed after 
our domestic industry is assured of its 
rightful market. 


The British Government has recent- 
ly entered into a partnership agreement 
with the Dominion governments to fi- 
nance the orderly disposal of the sur- 
plus wool stocks in Australia and South 
Africa. They expect it will require 
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over ten years to liquidate the stocks on 
hand. They, the British, have also re- 
cently lowered the issue price of the 
wool in Australia. This will tend to 
make it even more attractive to import- 
ers and will tend to widen the margin 
between domestic and foreign wools, 
and will mean that foreign wools will 
be used exclusively in this country and 
our domestic product will be left to rot 
in the warehouses. These recent de- 
velopments make it more imperative 
that some action to protect the domestic 
market for domestic wool be taken if 
we are to maintain a wool industry in 
this country. 


Another matter | wish to touch up- 
on is that of research. | believe there 
is a great field for research regarding 
wool and its uses. There has been some 
progress made in shrinkproofing and 
moth-proofing of wool and wool fab- 
rics, but there is still lots to be done and 
| think that it is a proper function of 
the Department of Agriculture to de- 
velop a program of research on wool 
and wool uses. 


During the past three years a great 
deal of progress has been made through 
the work of the Wool Section of the De- 





partment of Agriculture in developing 
a coring method of sampling wool to de. 
termine the shrinkage. This work ha, 
progressed now to the point where defj. 
nite plans should be made for the ep. 
largement of this service and to estab. 
lish laboratories to work in conjunction 
with the men in the field. If this is done 


it will be of inestimable value to the 
sheepman in marketing his wool, 
Later in the hearings we propose ty 
present data to support our contentions 
and we will make some concrete Sug. 
gestions to remedy the situation. We 
hope that the interested governmen 
agencies will offer suggestions so tha 
we can all work together in an effoy 
to maintain a healthy and _ necessary 
wool growing industry. 
I thank the Committee for its attep. 
tion and wish to state that nothing | 
have said has been intended as an attack 
upon agencies of our government or 
upon the policy of any foreign govern. 
ment in endeavoring to sell the mazxi- 
mum of its products in this country.| 
have endeavored to present what I be. 
lieve to be an accurate picture of an 
existing situation and to urge that some. 
thing be done to insure a future for an 
essential domestic industry. 








Stockmen, Watch This M.V.A. 


mest people have heard of the 

T. V. A., or Tennessee Valley 
Authority. It’s the billion-dollar baby 
run by the government in the Tennes- 
see Valley where our government has 
sunk around one and a fourth billion 
dollars of the people’s money when you 
consider interest and taxes as yet un- 
paid. 

We in the West might be willing to 
forget this white elephant, in spite of 
the fact that a part of the money we put 
in war bonds goes to support this so- 
cialistic enterprise, were it not that it 
is now proposed to locate two new 
T. V. A.’s right here in the heart of the 
sheep and cattle country. 


The first one is to be called the Mis- 
souri Valley Authority, or M. V. A. for 
short. The second is the Columbia Val- 
ley Authority, or C. V. A. While they 
have been given different names, they 
are identical twins born in the fertile 
minds of American socialists who claim 
parentage. Bills are now pending be- 
fore the Congress to create these two 
authorities, so let’s examine them. 


The Missouri River starts at Three 
Forks, Montana, and ends at St. Louis, 
Missouri, passing through ten states, so 
I am told. Now it is proposed to give 
the Federal Government jurisdiction 
over any and all waters originating any- 
where along every stream or rivulet 
that ultimately reaches the Missouri; 
and along with these waters goes the 
authority to do any and all things in 
this territory that will promote the in- 
terests for which the bill is drawn. lt 
is proposed to build 107 dams between 
St. Louis and Three Forks, Montana. 
These dams are to prevent floods, con 
serve water, make electricity, furnish 
navigation, prevent erosion, and aid 
reclamation. 

In the interest of these purposes, this 
authority would have jurisdiction ove! 
all water and most of the land in ten 
states, and might even attempt to con 
trol rainfall. As an illustration, the 
T. V. A. was set up to aid navigation 
and prevent floods, according to the 
title of the law when passed. However 
that authority is now engaged in thirty 
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different business industries, including 
farming, and has spent approximately 
one billion dollars, not including inter- 
est or taxes which the government nev- 
er pays. Yet, the Tennessee River is 
only 650 miles long as compared with 
the Missouri’s thousands of miles. 

These projects are designated as 
“sythorities,” and the word is well used. 
This authority is composed of three men 
appointed by the President for terms of 
nine years who cannot be removed from 
office except by order of the President. 
They are given authority to issue rules 
and regulations, which, unless re- 
pealed by Congress within four months 
“have the force of law.” This sets up a 
new Congress to legislate for the West. 
One authority has said that under the 
law a stockman or farmer could neither 
build a bridge across a stream or dig a 
well in his back yard without permis- 
sion of this authority. 

While the bill seems to respect vested 
water rights, Judge Stone of Denver, a 
great reclamation authority, has said it 
would put in question every water right 
in the territory involved. 

All reservoirs finally fill with silt, 
and the Missouri is particularly silty. If 
the authority held that grazing on the 
public domain or national forest con- 
tributed to this, every grazing right 
would be put in question. Lumbering, 
mining, and farming would be subject 
to a new authority—an authority with 
the force of law. It would mean the 
employment of tens of thousands of fed- 
eral employees who would control the 
politics of every state through which 
the river passed. It would abolish once 
and for all “states’ rights” and would 
necessitate the sale of billions of dollars 
of government bonds to finance a so- 
cialistic monster in what is now ten 
small republics. 


In 1935, a New Dealer proposed that 
the states be abolished and the country 
be divided into twelve districts. The 
T. V. A. is district number I, The 
M. V. A. would be district number II. 
Five more districts have been outlined 
tocome later. Thus, as the great social- 
ist once said, “Everything comes to him 
who waits.” 

This bill is endorsed and promoted by 
the C. I. O., and their representative re- 
cently told the Congress that they pro- 
posed to put it through. It is even re- 
ported that this is an administration bill. 
The proposal is endorsed by meny com- 
mercial clubs and civic bodies, also by 
many individuals. It would mean the 
expenditure of billions in these states, 
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and many would like to sit in on the 
feast. If the bill becomes law, millions 
of dollars of taxable productive land 
will be buried behind the dams. Every 
private power plant in the territory will 
be taken over by the government or put 
out of business, and our greatest tax- 
able asset will be lost. 

This particular section now has a sur- 
plus of electricity, so the scheme cannot 
be defended on that ground. The range 
states affected by the M. V. A. are Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, and Colorado. 


The other proposal is called the 
C. V. A. or Columbia Valley Authority. 
It embraces all territory whose waters 
enter the Columbia River. This in- 
cludes Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 
Much of the range land in these three 
states drains directly into the Columbia 
or the Snake River. Whether sheep or 
cattle would be allowed to drink from 
these sacred waters .would depend on 
the judgment of the three Stalins who 
would sit on the judgment seat. 


S. W. McClure 








California Convention in San Francisco 





Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California, 
New president of the California Wool Growers 
Association 


HE California Wool Growers As- 
sociation, now in its 85th year, held 
a very successful and well-attended 
convention at the Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco on November 15 and 16. 
The discussions centered mainly on 
the lamb subsidy program and the eco- 
nomic outlook of the domestic wool 
grower in face of present stockpiles, 
foreign competition, and contemplated 
termination of the C.C.C. purchasing 
program in 1946. The convention fea- 
tured panel discussions with experts on 
lamb and wool marketing, predator con- 
trol, and grazing, discussing vital prob- 
lems, and with all convention delegates 
being given a full opportunity to ask 


questions from the floor and discuss 
current matters of interest. 

Mr. J. L. Saywer, outgoing president, 
addressed the opening session, review- 
ing activities of the California Associa- 
tion over the past year and compre- 
hensively covering the outlook for lamb 
and wool prices, freight rates, labor, 
predatory animal control, disease con-' 
trol, and marketing problems. E. E. 
Marsh, assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, spoke 
on the work of the National Association 
in Washington during the past year, 
outlining the purposes of the Associa- 
tion and its importance to every sheep 
grower of the nation. 


Howard Vaughn, a well-known lead- 
er in the California sheep industry, suc- 
ceeds J.L. Sawyer, also a prominent 
California leader and sheep breeder, 
as the new president of the California 
Association. Mr. Vaughn also ably rep- 
resents the Pacific Coast on the Lamb 
Industry Committee. Mr. Byron Mc- 
Combs, Orick, California, succeeds F. 
E. McMurphy of Tule Lake as vice pres- 
ident. Both men are prominent and cap- 
able in grazing and predatory animal 
control activities. 

Resolutions adopted include: 


1, Recommendation for removal of all 
price ceilings on dressed lamb and mutton 
as of June 30, 1946, when present subsidy 
terminates. In the event lamb and mutton 
ceilings cannot be eliminated entirely, then 
ceilings should be raised at least to com- 
pensate for the subsidy removal. 

2. Recommendation that immediate an- 
nouncement be made by U. S. Department 
of Agriculture of their policy regarding 
adjustment of ceiling prices to compensate 
for contemplated removal of subsidy pay- 
ments, June 30, 1946. 

3. Recommendation that government of- 
ficials take appropriate action to relieve 
over-supply of lambs on West Coast markets 
during May, June, and July, due to price 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Basque People of 
The Northwest 


By Janette Guthmann 


Miss Janette Guthmann, formerly 
secretary to M. C. Claar, secretary of 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
lives in one of the large Basque centers 
in this country, Boise, Idaho; in addi- 
tion she has done considerable reading 
and research on this picturesque peo- 
ple ...the result, this interesting 
article. 


T was in the Northwest of the late 
nineteenth century when Idaho had 
just been granted statehood and the 
railroad had been built that the Basque 
men from the Pyrenees first appeared. 
They were sturdy, dark-haired men. 
They spoke a strange language never 
before heard by the Scotsmen, the Ger- 
mans, the Frenchmen, the English, the 
Chinese and the many other races who 
had followed the call of “Gold!” and 
then remained in the “California” coun- 
try. 

These first Basque immigrants came 
to Nevada. Ranchers who saw the 
new arrivals were quick to employ 
them. Because of their lack of educa- 
tion and their ignorance of English, 
many of the first Basques who came to 
the Northwest were employed as ordi- 
nary farm-hands and were paid exceed- 
ingly low salaries. A monthly wage of 
fifteen to twenty dollars was average. 
Many of them worked for their board 
and room and clothing, the latter con- 
sisting of a pair of levis, a couple of 
rough work shirts and a pair of good, 
heavy shoes. The ranchers found them 
willing, faithful workers and able to 
endure the hard life demanded by the 
harsh terrain, the severe weather, the 
long days. Often a working day would 
last fifteen or sixteen hours. Before 
long these hard-working, rugged men 
from the Pyrenees learned a few essen- 
tial words of English, could make them- 
selves understood and could under- 
stand those about them. Before long, 
too, ranchers discovered the inborn in- 
tegrity of the new arrivals and a few 
of them were sent out with the sheep as 
herders. 


It is easy to imagine the feelings of 
the new herder! In his homeland, Euz- 
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In a Basque Village in the Pyrenees. Courtesy European Picture Service 


kadi, a tiny country only about one- 
tenth the size of the State of Idaho, he 
had tended his family’s flock of perhaps 
twenty to one hundred head. He had, 
in all probability, never been more than 
ten or twelve miles from his home until 
he made the long journey to America. 
In this strange new country he was now 
to take a band of thirty-five hundred 
sheep into the uncharted vast country 
of the Northwest! They were his charg- 
es and he was responsible for them. 
With his strong body, his sense of hon- 
esty, his ability to withstand hardships, 
and his inadequate grasp of the new 
language, herding was a job ideally 
suited to him. 

Many ranchers soon realized their ex- 
treme good fortune in finding herders 
who cared for their flocks, and (more 
important) returned with the sheep. 
After the haphazard manner of herding 
displayed by the unstable Mexican-In- 
dians, the Basque was a very welcome 
change. To insure against the Basques’ 


leaving, many early sheep owners took 
them into partnerships. As more and 
more Basques became established with 
sheep outfits, they sent for their broth- 
ers, uncles, nephews and cousins t 
join them in their new country. Immi- 
gration laws had not as yet limited the 
numbers allowed to enter the countr 
and there was a steady influx of men 
from the Pyrenees. Some of the firs 
Basques to arrive in America accumt- 
lated enough money in the new count 
to visit their homeland. Here they wer 
greeted by their families as “Cali 
fornians.” America, to these people 
meant South America, where mall 
Basques had gone seeking gold, and het 
remained because they were well suite: 
to life in the Spanish speaking count 
South America today has the large 
settlement of Basques in the worl 
since the war has devastated the orig 


inal Basque land in the Pyrenees. Nort & 


America was, to them, California. 


Most of the men who revisited the! J 
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native country returned to their newly 
adopted land and brought many of their 
relatives with them. There were op- 
portunities in the new country which 
had ceased to exist in Euzkadi due to 
Spanish domination. Also, in the new, 
large spaces of the Northwest, there 
seemed to be an unending demand for 
trustworthy sheepherders. From 1903 
to 1910 there was a constant arrival of 
young, strong, willing Basques. Most 
of them came either to Nevada or to 
Idaho, where they had a brother, an 
uncle, a cousin, or even a nephew. 

Then the need for Basque sheepherd- 
ers waned and these newly arrived im- 
migrants found themselves without 
work, except at lambing time. They 
turned to other work which the de- 
velopment of any new country offers. 
Many worked as common laborers in 
building Arrowrock Dam twenty-five 
miles east of Boise, Idaho. Many were 
also employed by the different water 
canal builders adjacent to Boise Valley. 
In the winter of 1910 there were almost 
one thousand unemployed Basques in 
Boise, and nearly half as many in Moun- 
tain Home, forty-four miles southeast 
of Boise. By 1920 Boise and vicinity 
had become the center where the 
Basques congregated; then, because of 
lack of employment in one place, they 
began to scatter throughout the North- 
west and were engaged in various types 
of employment, many turning to min- 
ing. Thus, today Basques will be found 
inevery Rocky Mountain state. Most of 
the Basques in Idaho, Oregon and Ne- 
vada are Spanish Basques. French 
Basques are found more generally in 
Nevada, also, and in California, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Montana. 


In Boise Valley there are many dair- 
ies run by Basques and their families; 
this also holds true in the San Joaquin 
Valley of California, where there is a 
very large Basque settlement. 

Although the older generation Bas- 
ques, being handicapped by the meagre 
education offered in their homeland, 
coupled with the difficulty of learning 
a new language, were limited in the 
types of employment they were able to 
undertake, this is entirely untrue of 
their children. The second generation 
Basques have received the benefits of 
American education, and are now em- 
ployed in every type of occupation 
which gives livelihoods to all other chil- 
dren of all other races who make up 
the vast and varied population of the 
United States of America. 

Because the Basque population is 
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such an integral part of the civilization 
of the Northwest, there is a great deal 
of curiosity about these people who live 
in distinct settlements, who speak an 
extremely strange tongue and teach it 
to their children, who have brought a 
spirit and a gayness into the West, 
which it might never have had without 
them. 

In our block there was a gathering of 
children typical of America. There 





Mr. Sota, left, representative of Jose Antonio 
Aguirre, Basque president in exile, now of New 
York City. Mr. Sota came west to visit the Basques 
in the Northwest and this picture was taken with a 
typical Basque herder. 
were Hodges, whose parents had come 
directly from England; there were 
Villeneuves, whose grandfather had 
come from Canada; there were Mau- 
vais, whose grandfather had come from 
France; there were Breslins and Ma- 
loneys; there were Guthmanns and 
Kauffmans, who fought against the Kai- 
ser in 1917. In our block also were 
Urangas, Yriondos, Ahbarrateguis, 
Aguirres and Uberuagas, whose par- 
ents had come to America, as had the 
parents or grandparents of all Ameri- 
can children. We were all Americans 
together. Of all of us, however, none 
had a more distinct, a more exciting, a 
more fascinating background than the 
Basque-American children. Theirs was 
without a doubt the most interesting 
history of any of Europe’s myriad peo- 
ples. 

Of their lineage, no one has been able 
to trace its source; almost all historians, 
anthropologists, ethnologists, and phil- 
ologists agree on one point: they are 
Europe’s oldest pure race. Of their lan- 
guage much has been said. It is neatly 
summed up by Scaliger, a writer of the 
Middle Ages: “They say they under- 
stand each other, but I don’t believe it.” 
Of themselves, they are a liberty-lov- 


ing, family-loving, religious people. The 
Basque President, (now in exile) says 
of his people: “Our history is a simple 
one. It is based on the belief that men 
and peoples are capable of governing 
themselves, and that, in the eyes of 
God, each man is as worthy as his neigh- 
bor. These ideas were carried over 
into the laws and politica! practices of 
the country, and made up a reul civil- 
ization of liberty: During the ages 
when it was necessary for a man to be 
of the nobility in order to enjoy per- 
sonal liberty, the Basques declared all 
Basques were noblemen.” 

The Basque country, or Euzkadi, lies 
along the coast of the Bay of Biscay 
where the Pyrenees Mountains, which 
form a natural border line between 
France and Spain, slope down to the 
sea. One hundred miles of coast line 
extending inland no more than eighty 
miles at any point make the boundaries 
of this very small country. In spite of 
its two large neighbors, France and 
Spain, with their vast populations, the 
people of the Basque country are neith- 
er Spanish nor French—they are 
Basque. Their traditions, their way of 
life, their government, their religion 
and, most important of all, their spirit 
has never been swallowed up by their 
greedy neighbors. Throughout the ages, 
the Basque people have remained a 
pure race, an independent, liberty-lov- 
ing nation. Even when their land was 
claimed by the Spanish Crown, conces- , 
sions were made to the peoples of Euz- 
kadi; their laws were respected and 
they remained democratic. 

From time immemorial, representa- 
tives of the Basque provinces met in 
assembly under the “Tree of Gernika” 
(sometimes spelled Guernica). Here 
laws were formed and rights for all 
Basques were established. When the 
Basque land was claimed by the Span- 
ish Crown, these fueros or rights, were 
granted to the Basque people. Among 
the most cherished of these privileges 
was the exemption of all Basques from 
military service to Spain, even though 
the Basques were excellent warriors, 
as they had often proved when defend- 
ing their tiny country from invasion. 
The Basque fueros also prohibited the 
Spanish troops from entering their 
provinces. The close relationship be- 
tween the French and Spanish Basques 
existed throughout the long years in 
spite of the fact that the three French 
Basques provinces had to deal with the 
French Government and were repre- 
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The late John B. Archabal at the Sheepherders’ Ball at Boise, Idaho, 
December, 1944. 


sented at the National Assembly; while 
the four Spanish-Basque provinces re- 
tained their rights through an under- 
standing with the Spanish Government. 
Probably nowhere in history has a 
small country been in so delicate a po- 
sition and managed to survive. 

In keeping with their democratic 
creed and their independence, each 
Basque family was almost entirely self- 
supporting. Each family had a small 
plot of ground for his grain, each had a 
few apple trees or grape vines; each 
had the necessary oxen, a cow, and a 
few sheep. A family—which consisted 
of the sons, daughters, in-laws, parents 
and possibly grandparents—was a self- 
sustaining unit. If it should happen 
that a little more produce was harvested 
than the family needed, or if the family 
cow gave a few extra quarts of milk, 
the small surplus would be taken to the 
nearest town to be sold or traded. 

Besides farming, fishing was and is 
a large industry in the Basque country. 
As early as the fourteenth century. 
Basque fishermen were sailing to New- 
foundland annually for whale. These 
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trips would take many months and 
were the occasion of extreme hardship 
in the primitive boats of this period. In 
the present day, the Bay of Biscay is a 
large producer of tuna fish, which is 
shipped all over the world. The fisher- 
men of today, like their ancestors, are 
on the water for two or more months 
during the tuna season. Usually six or 
seven small sailing boats work together, 
with a steamship gathering up the catch 
daily and taking it to the canneries on 
shore. One present day owner of a 
tuna fleet, until the war, made annual 
trips to New York City to settle his ac- 
counts for the tuna he had exported. 

The third industry of the Basque 
country is mining. Much crude ore is 
taken from the mountains, all of which 
is shipped to England for refining. The 
mines are located approximately fifteen 
miles from the sea. At shipping time, 
before the war, boatload after boatload 
of ore could be seen leaving the Bay of 
Biscay headed for England. 

Besides their love for the soil, the 
closeness of their family ties, and their 
zeal for liberty, the Basques are identi- 


fied with still another loyalty. T 


lS 1s 
loyalty to their faith. 

The Basques are a deeply relivious 
people. A French proverb, which can- 
not be dated, says, “Qui dit Basque, dit 
Catholique” (Who says Basque, says 
Catholic.) The Basque people are 
Catholic. They have been Catholic ip 
thought and action since their history 
began. There is no other church in the 


Basque country; there is no other faith. 
Their dances have evolved from the 
ancient religious dances, and in the 
Basque provinces of the present-day 
dances are still held on church festivals, 
When the Basque people came to 
America they brought their faith with 
them, and along with their faith, they 
brought customs which are synony- 
mous with their faith. As the French 
introduced the Mardi Gras celebration 
into the United States, so the Basques 
brought the celebration of the Feast of 
the Epiphany, when the head of the 
house gives gifts to all the members of 
his household and receives none in re- 
turn. This is significant in showing 
that he is the Master, the Provider, the 
Head of his house. Many of the cus- 
toms which people brand as colorful 
(and sometimes even quaint!) are in 
reality the expressions of the church 
among members of her faithful. When 
I questioned a Basque friend of mine 
as to whether it would be exaggerating 
to say that ninety-eight per cent of the 
Basques were Catholic, he immediately 
answered, “Say one hundred per cent.” 
I received the same answer from the 
five Basques whom I asked. 


The beret is another tradition of the 
Basque people, but it is a tradition that 
remains a part of the old world and not 
of the new. In the Basque country it 
is the national headdress of the men. 
Young Basque warriors going into bat- 
tle have always worn the beret. It was 
a symbol of their nationality. Having 
once read that “the Basque comes to 
America in the beret, puts it aside 
while he lives in America, but is always 
buried in it,” I asked a Basque gentle- 
man about that. He simply put his head 
back and laughed a long, hearty laugh. 
“If they do insist on being buried in it,” 
he said, “this is the first time I ever 
heard about it.” That answered my 
question adequately. 

It has been said that there are very 
few artists among the Basques. Specu- 
lation has been that they were a down- 
to-earth people with no art, literature, 
or music. It is true that the Basque 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Public Land 
Affairs 


Grazing Fee Question Up Again 


THe National Advisory Board Coun- 
cil of the Grazing Service of the In- 
terior Department will meet in Colora- 
do Springs, December 10-12, 1945. C. 
L. Forsling, Director of Grazing, made 
this announcement on December 1 
when regional graziers from the nine 
western states were holding a 7-day 
(December 1-7) conference in Salt 
Lake City. The question of increased 
fees is scheduled for consideration at 
the Denver meeting, Mr. Forsling said. 
Topics before the regional graziers’ 
meetings included the proposal to move 
the headquarters of the Grazing Service 
from Salt Lake City back to Washing- 
ton; the issuance of ten-year permits to 
the 35 per cent of the users of the Taylor 
Grazing District lands who now hold 
annual licenses, and general manage- 
ment practices. 


Forest Reductions 


Recent efforts on the part of Senators 
McCarran of Nevada, Murdock of Utah, 
and Taylor of Idaho, members of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Public Lands, 
to hold up during 1946 the proposed 
cuts in stock permitted to graze on 
national forests were only partially suc- 
cessful. The request was made of Chief 
Forester Lyle F.. Watts recently in 
Washington, D.C. Refusing at first to 
give any consideration to the petition 
because the cuts had already been an- 
nounced, Mr. Watts finally agreed to 
hold up individual reductions where a 
permittee can show he had no opportun- 
ity to examine the range with a forest 
official, or where proper advance notice 
of the proposed reduction had not been 
received. 

Protest was also made by the Sena- 
tors to the action of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Interior Department 
in withdrawing its cooperation in Utah 
and South Dakota because of the boun- 
ties in effect there and in refusing to 
sell a recently developed poison for kill- 
ing predatory animals in either of those 
States. A warning was placed in the 
record by Senators Murdock (Utah), 
and Gurney (South Dakota) that 
unless fair treatment was accorded 
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their states, they, as members of the Ap- 
propriation Committee, would expect 
to curtail the appropriations for the Fish 
and Wildlife Service next year. (From 
special report to the Salt Lake Trib- 
une, November 29, 1945). 


S-1402 


Stockmen are cautioned by A. D. 
Brownfield, president of the American 
National Livestock Association, in an 
article appearing in “The Producer” for 
November, 1945, to examine carefully 
S-1402. This bill introduced by Senator 
McCarran would provide for the dis- 
solution of any grazing district set up 
under the Taylor Grazing Act on the 
petition of 60 per cent of the qualified 
users. 

Mr. Brownfield’s objection to the en- 
actment of the bill is that once the graz- 
ing district is dissolved, the only way 
that the land can be grazed under pres- 
ent law is through Section 15 of the 
Taylor Act. That section provides for 
the leasing of lands not included in 
grazing districts to the owners, home- 
steaders, lessees, or lawful occupants 
of “contiguous” lands, to the extent 
necessary for the proper use of such 
“contiguous” lands. Prior use is not 
required, and Mr. Brownfield points 
out that this might prove disastrous to 
stockmen not holding “contiguous” 
land unless the law was changed to give 
them protection. 


It is the opinion of the Nevada stock- 
men who want the privilege of dissolv- 
ing the grazing district under which 
they are now using certain public land 
areas, that Mr. Brownfield’s objection 
could be met by striking out the word 
“contiguous” in Section 15 and insert- 
ing the necessary language to base the 
leasing right upon customary and prior 
usage. 


Public Land Policies 


The entire public lands question was 
discussed at an open session of the Sub- 
committee on Public Land Policies, 
Natural Resources Department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
in Denver, Colorado, on Monday, No- 
vember 12. Under the chairmanship 
of Frederick P. Champ, Logan, Utah, 
this committee has taken an active in- 
terest in government land policies for 
some time past. President Winder of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
Secretary A. C. Allen of the Colora- 
do Association, John A. Reed, president 


of the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, and officials of the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association attended 
and took part in the discussions. 


Natural Resources Bill 


On November 29, Senator McCarran 
of Nevada introduced Senate bill 1634, 
to establish a national natural resources 
policy; to create a Natural Resources 
Council, to provide for a natural re- 
sources inventory, and for other pur- 
poses. It was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 





Parity 


HE National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion’s ideas on parity for the prod- 
ucts of the sheep industry were placed 
before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture on November 9, 1945, by Secre- 
tary Jones. } 


Declaring the 1909-1914 period now 
used as the parity base was very un- 
favorable for both wool and lamb on ac- 
count of the low prices prevailing on 
those commodities at that time as a re- 
sult of the agitation for free trade, which 
culminated in the passage of the Under- 
wood-Simmons Tariff Act of 1913, and 
the placing of wool on the free list, Sec- 
retary Jones said that the period 1919- 
29 mentioned in the Thomas Parity Bill 
S-507 would be much better for the 
products of the sheep industry. En- 
dorsement was also given by the Na- 
tional’s representative to that principle 
of the Thomas Bill which would in- 
clude all labor costs in calculating 
parity. 

That, some action on parity will be 
taken soon by Congress is indicated; 
just what form the measure will take 
is not yet known. Besides the Thomas 
Bill, Congress is also considering 
HR-754, known as the Pace Bill, which 
calls for the inclusion of labor costs in 
computing parity, but no change in the 
base period. 

It is understood that the administra- 
tion will oppose the inclusion of 100 per 
cent of farm labor costs; also, that it 
favors a flexible formula under which 
adjustments may be made at various 
times and on different commodities as 
the need arises. 
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Senator John Thomas 


HE National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion joins in the sincere and wide 
tribute paid to the late Senator John 
Thomas of Idaho. A producer himself, 
he gave generously in advice and work 
in behalf of the sheep industry while a 
member of the United States Senate. 
He was first appointed to that body 
in 1928 when Senator Frank R. Good- 
ing died, and later in that year elected 
to fill the latter’s unexpired term. De- 
feated for re-election in 1932, Senator 
Thomas was again appointed and later 
elected to fill the unexpired term of 
the late Senator William E. Borah on 
January 27, 1940. Two years later he 
was elected to fill a full 6-year term. At 
the time of his death, he was a member 
of the Senate committee on banking, 
finance, irrigation, and public Jands. 
Senator Thomas died in the George 
Washington Hospital in Washington, 
D.C., on November 10 at the age of 71. 
While he had not been in robust health 
for sometime, his death, due to a cere- 
bral hemorrhage, had not been im- 
mediately expected. Born in Prairie- 
view, Kansas, January 4, 1874, Senator 
Thomas, after graduating from the Kan- 
sas State Normal at Great Bend and 
serving four years as superintendent of 
schools in Phillips County, moved to 
Idaho in 1906. 


He organized the First National Bank 
of Gooding, Idaho, served as mayor of 
that town, and became one of the state’s 
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most prominent livestock men. His 
wife, the former Miss Florence John- 
son of Scotts City, Kansas, whom he 
married in 1906, died in Washington, 
D.C., two years ago. A daughter, Mrs. 
Arthur J. Peavey, Jr., and two grand- 
children survive. 

Mrs. Peavey, or Mary, as she is 
known to a host of friends, has won the 
esteem of Washington officials and of 
sheep circles in general for the assist- 
ance given her father in handling his 
work during his illness. 

That Senator Thomas was honored 
and loved by all who had the privilege 
of associating with him in any capacity 
is shown by the tributes paid him. 

Harry J. Brown, Washington report- 
er for the Salt Lake Tribune, said 
(Tribune, November 18, 1945): 


The last “Grand old man” of the Grand 
Old Party disappeared from Congress when 
Senator John Thomas of Idaho died. No 
senator who survives him has so steadfastly 
adhered to the principles that made the Re- 
publican Party great and so long kept it in 
power; none so unswerving in their adher- 
ence to true Republican doctrine as it was 
laid down in the long ago. 

John Thomas was an unhypenated Re- 
publican; an intense partisan. None in all 
Congress, in recent years, fought so valiant- 
ly as he for a pure, unadulterated protective 
tariff, the foundation stone on which his 
party had been built..... 

But for all that, Senator John Thomas 
was not a lonesome man. Because of his 
kindly, friendly, generous nature, he became 
one of the best beloved members of the Sen- 
ate; he could count his friends equally on 
either side of the party aisle. 


This was part of the statement of 
Senator Taylor (Idaho) in announcing 
the death of his colleague to the United 
States Senate: 


During the past few months Senator 
Thomas was unable personally to carry on 
the affairs of his office. Nevertheless, all 
routine business has been efficiently taken 
care of by his daughter, Mrs. Mary Peavey. 
She is a splendid example of American 
womanhood, a credit to her illustrious fa- 
ther and the State of Idaho. I am sure that 
my departed colleague would wish that I 
should take this opportunity to call atten- 
tion to her faithful devotion and the service 
she has rendered. .... 

Tomorrow we will return the earthly re- 
mains of John Thomas to his home in Good- 
ing, Idaho, where he will find his final rest- 
ing place in a beautiful green valley that 
was but recently part of a vast expanse of 
purple sage. The winds of approaching win- 
ter will carry pure driven snow down from 
the lofty peaks of the Sawtooth mountains 
to blanket him softly in his last sleep. Spring 
rains will bring a carpet of green bedecked 
with mountain flowers to conceal so well the 
freshness of the newly turned earth that vis- 
itors will see no difference between one plot 
of ground and all the others. But neither 
the covering snows of winter, the constant 
washing of showers, nor the fading caused 
by bright summer suns, will erase the name 
of Senator John Thomas from a secure and 


exalted place in the history of our neer 
state and the Nation. 


Mr. Dworshak, Idaho Congressman. 
said: 


Mr. Speaker, Senator Thomas’ life exem- 


plified what can be accomplished »y an 
American under our system of government, 
As a businessman and as a public official. 
he gained distinction and was eminently sue- 
cessful because he had faith in our Ameri- 
can way of life. Idahoans are proud of this 
typical American, and they will cherish the 
splendid contributions which he has made 
to the development of our state and the en- 
tire West. His colleagues in the House, as 
well as in the Senate, deplore his imely 
passing, and they extend condolences to his 


daughter and grandchildren. 





S. W. McClure, in the concluding 
statement of his tribute (Idaho Wool 
Growers Bulletin, November 14, 1945), 
sums it up: 

“He was a sound thinker, conserva- 
tive, clean-minded, efficient representa- 
tive of his people. No more could be 
said for any man.” 

Wyoming Short 
Wool Course 
HE 1946 Short Course on Wool, 


which has become a well-known an- 
nual event at the University of Wyom- 
ing, Laramie, will open Monday, Janu- 
ary 21, that is, immediately after the 
National Western Livestock Show in 
Denver, and end Saturday, February 9, 
1946. Lectures on the following sub- 
jects will be given: range sheep breed- 
ing, cost of producing sheep and wool, 
poisonous plants and mineral feeds, ani- 
mal diseases and sanitation. Sheepmen 
are also asked to bring 
handfuls of fine, medium, 
wool for use in their work. 

The registration fee is $5. This fee 
should be sent with the application for 
entrance in the course. The check 
should be made payable to the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. No _ enrollment 
will be accepted if mailed after January 
5, 1946. 

There’s no better opportunity to learn 
about the wool from your flock and in 
general than through this course at the 
Wyoming University. 
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Denver Rams For U.N.R.R.A. 


Three Southdown rams have |} donated 
by Raymond H. Stebbins of Denver, Colora- 
do, to the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration to help in build 
ing up flocks in some European country. Mr. 
Stebbins breeds stock as a hobby) 

The National Woo! Grower 
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redator Control 


By James A. Hooper 
Secretary Utah Wool Growers 


While there is complete agreement among western sheepmen of the 

need for the most effective predator control possible, not all of them are in 
accord as to the best methods to achieve that aim. Utah and South Dakota 
have state laws providing for the payment of bounties, and the woolgrowers’ 
associations in both those states regard this system of predator control as an 
effective addition to the predatory animal work of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. That agency, however, discontinued its program in Utah and South 
Dakota in July of this year on the grounds that “‘the bounty system makes it 
futile to attempt to operate an organized paid hunter system at the same 
ime. 
: Both the Utah and South Dakota associations are asking that the Fish 
and Wildlife Service reinstate its program on a basis comparable to that of 
the past few years or that federal funds in amounts similar to those approp- 
tiated for use in the predatory animal work in Utah and South Dakota in pre- 
vious years be allocated for use by the state agency which is handling the 
predator control program. The National Wool Growers Association is sup- 
porting them in this request. 

It has always been the policy of the National Wool Grower to permit a 
frank discussion of any important problem affecting the sheep industry. Such 
a problem is thet of predatory animal control. In November, 1943, the 
National Wool Grower carried an article by Gordon Griswold, president of the 
Nevada Wool Growers Association, which set up some of the arguments 
against the bounty system under the head ‘’Subsidizing Coyote Fur Produc- 








tion.” 


Secretary Hooper's statement here in support of the bounty system is, 
in the main, a reply to an article entitled ‘The Bounty System and Predator 
Control,’ reprinted from California Fish and Game (April, 1945). 

If any other state wool growers’ association or anyone else wishes to con- 
tribute the results of some constructive thinking on this predator control 
question, the National Wool Grower will give consideration to the material 


submitted.—Editor’s Note. 


[TAH has developed a persistent de- 

sire, backed by action, for the re- 
duction to a minimum, of predatory ani- 
mals that are destroying livestock, poul- 
try, and game, with a special emphasis 
on the coyote. We have no argument 
against any system be it private or state, 
paid hunter or bounty, or any method 
be it poison, trapping or shooting; the 
only good coyote is the dead one. We 
care not whether it is a city coyote or a 
county coyote, whether it is killed on 
the desert, the prairie, the mountain, 
or the back alley. We have no argu- 
ment with anyone except those who ob- 
ject to any of the methods or systems 
in use for killing coyotes. We support 
all methods we now have and will sup- 
port all that may be developed, but 
when any instrument of government 
becomes so bureaucratic and blind as 
to object to assistance in control, or if 
possible, extermination of the coyote, 
some thought should be given to see if 
by such extermination they fear dis- 
continuation of their job. When we find 
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men whose interest should be coyote 
destruction opposing the paying of a 
bounty, discrediting poison or any oth- 
er method of destruction or opposing 
any system of getting the coyote, “we 
wonder.” It is difficult for us to under- 
stand the organized objection to the 
Utah Bounty Law by men who are be- 
ing paid in the interest of accomplish- 
ing exactly what the Utah Bounty Law 
aims at and is accomplishing. 

W. C. Jacobsen, Chief, Division of 
Plant Industry, California State De- 
partment of Agriculture, has provided 
the material for a pamphlet entitled 
“The Bounty System and Predator Con- 
trol,’ reprinted from “California Fish 
and Game” (April, 1945). The first 
part deals with failures in bounty laws 
mostly, the reasons for which are over- 
come by the Utah system. It is appar- 
ent that the very meat of the situation 
and the purpose of the various bounty 
laws explained by Mr. Jacobsen, was 
overlooked. These bounty systems 
were attempts mostly to fill in the fail- 


ure of the “paid-hunter system,” so 
named, to remedy the increase of pred- 
ators. None of the bounty measures — 
and their weaknesses was to replace 
the existent practices or systems, but 
to improve the situation and increase 
the killing which was not adequate— 
possibly good, but far from satisfactory. 

The Utah Bounty Law was the re- 
sult of increases in predators and their 
depredation. Utah is interested prin- 
cipally in killing coyotes; the method is 
secondary. The cost, while important, 
is not the big consideration and it makes 
no difference if the animals are killed 
by federal, state, or private individual. 
Here is where the Utah Bounty Law 
came in. The annual crop of coyotes 
was not being harvested. Possibly 
$41,755.96 was the greatest amount the 
Fish and Wildlife Service had allotted 
for a year in Utah. That was in 1942 
and during that year the state allotment 
was $19,838.83 with a cooperative sub- 
scription of $12,772.86 and only 6,677 
predators were reported taken. This 
just would not do the job. In 1943, 
10,786 predators were taken by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The federal allot- 
ment was reduced to $34,209.16 while 
the state allotment was stepped up to 
$43,190.12 and the cooperative allot- 
ment was $14,673.67. With this in- 
creased amount available to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service livestock losses 
were exorbitant, coyotes were increas- 
ing. 

The Utah Bounty Law was passed to 
supplement, not replace other systems. 
Other systems were encouraged by tax 
levies and appropriations. Cooperation 
was desired, but the Potomac Fever of 
Washington had been fanned by the 
Chicago Winds and produced bureau- 
crats. No longer was it service to the 
people by their servants, but dictated 
policy to the people by dictators. They 
immediately said, “We will take our 
guns and chips and go home. You won’t 
play our way.” And the bureaucrats 
became dictators. 

In 1944 (the fiscal year) , 7,429 preda- 
tors were taken in Utah; in 1945 (fis- 
cal year), 4,418. This was under the 
direction of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. Bounty accounted for 19,483 pred- 
ators from the effective date in 1943 to 
January 1, 1945, a little over a year. 
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Yet, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
makes the following statement: “The 
bounty system now in effect in Utah 
makes it futile to attempt to operate an 
organized paid-hunter system at the 
same time.” We leave to you the an- 
swer for such reasoning. To give you 
a further picture of the situation, 1939 
to 1945 both inclusive, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s federal allotment in 
Utah was $221,787.42; the State of Utah 
contributed $218,486.33 and the co- 
operative allotment was $89,132.64. 
Forty-three thousand, one hundred and 
thirty-two predators were taken. There 
always has been assistance and supple- 
mental activity which is evidence that 
the Fish and Wildlife Service cannot 
continue a program without outside 
help. 

Predators taken in Utah under boun- 
ty from 1923 to 1932, totaled 55,758 with 
a total cost of $290,001.00. Compare the 
above with the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice 1935 to 1945 record of 43,132 pred- 
ators with a total cost of $529,406.39. I 
am leaving the answer to you. 

As one close to and in touch with, 
the writing and administration of both 
the 1923 and the 1943 bounties in Utah, 
I can say, it is neither true nor 
“generally felt that the bulk of preda- 
tors paid for were from other states” 
and they were not and are not claimed 
out of proportion “mainly from coun- 
ties bordering other states.” For ex- 
ample, San Juan County and Grand 
County having a boundary line of all 
most 25 per cent of the total of the state 
bountied 690 and 202 coyotes, respect- 
ively. Garfield County, an interior 
county, bountied 739 coyotes for the 
same period. Utah County, in almost 
the center of the state and a small coun- 
ty, bountied 816 coyotes. We are not 
using this as an argument, however, 

Inspectors and county boards assist 
the State Board of Agriculture. This 
is accomplished entirely without funds 
as the inspectors and county boards are 
interested parties and serve without re- 
muneration. 

The practice of hiring private hunt- 
ers, giving them the fur and in addition 
permitting them to collect the bounty, 
has prevailed for many years but has 
been less prevalent during 1945 than in 
any period in the memory of the writer. 

Chapter 7 of the Bounty Law pro- 
vides that there must be presented to 
the control area inspector “the entire 
hide or skin of such animal with all 
four feet attached or the scalp with 
both ears attached and four feet except 
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in the case of a peg-legged animal. The 
lower part of the peg-leg shall be ac- 
cepted in lieu of the missing foot; said 
skin or the said parts thereof must be in 
such state of preservation as to enable 
said control area inspector to identify 
such animal.” 

The stealing of traps has always ex- 
isted and will in any and all systems. 

Both coyotes and sheep are migratory 
in the State of Utah. Taxes may be 
assessed in January on the winter 
range. There is no time set when the 
county remits the tax to the state audi- 
tor. Because of this any compilation 
of figures would be misleading. 

Bounty hunters are “paid hunters,” 
except they are paid for accomplish- 
ments rather than time. Bounty hunt- 
ers are being trained in den hunting. 
Humane Coyote Getters are used in 
great numbers as well as poison. We 
have had prominent stockmen complain 
of “paid hunters,” who have admitted 
to them that while on duty in the State 
of Utah in the services of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, they released female 
pups and female coyotes, fearing that 
they might destroy the possibilities of a 
continued job. This argument against 
“paid hunters,” is possibly more effec- 
tive than in the case of bounty hunters. 
My judgment is that it is exaggerated 
in both cases. 

No record appears of any satisfactory 
control of predators either by bounty 
or any other scheme. 

We submit the following answers to 
a list of “undesirable” things about 
bounties cited by their opponents: 

1, “They do not encourage concentration 
of effort against individual livestock and 
game killers.” 

Answer: The Utah Bounty Law is not 
held up as the conclusive answer, as is evi- 
dent by a special levy for a cooperative fund. 
Both bounty and organized efforts are need- 
ed to get the predator.. 

2. “They do not encourage work when and 
where most needed, e.g., in the difficult ter- 
rain of summer stock ranges, or to protect 
valuable game species.” 

Answer: This answer is the same as num- 
ber one. The work should be done by organ- 
ized effort and paid bounty. 

3. “They permit hunters to concentrate 
their efforts during the season when pelts 
are prime, and to leave predators unmo- 
lested at other seasons.” 

Answer: Regardless of the time killed, a 
dead predator is the best. 

4, “Their early apparent value in turning 
in large numbers of animals dwindles until 
those left for seed build up a population suf- 
ficiently large to make bounty hunting prof- 
itable again.” 

Answer: This can and will be overcome 
by increasing the bounty payment as the 
predators become more difficult to hunt, 
making hunting less profitable. 

5. “They lead to fraudulent practices such 


as: (a) Making claims for predators taken 
outside the paying state or area.” 


Answer: This is next to impossible unde, 
the Utah Law in view of the fact that the 
consent of the taxpayers who pay th: bounty 
must be given before the bounty is paid, 

(b) “Releasing trapped females to maip. 
tain a breeding stock.” 

Answer: This is more apt to happen with 


organized “paid hunters” than bounty paid 


hunters and according to statements in this 
office occurs more often with paid organized 
hunters. A minimum in both exists. 

(c) “Submitting counterfeit or substitute 
parts of animals not legally eligible fo; 
bounty collection.” 

Answer: This under the Utah Law is im. 


re and does not occur. 
6. “They encourage theft of animals and 


equipment from cooperative and other law. 
abiding trappers.” 

Answer: This exists and will continue to 
exist to a minimum. A thief would rather 


steal a $14 fur than one which is to be 
bountied for $6. The elimination of the 
a will not overcome this situation. 

7. “They do not provide means of meeting 
emergencies, such as rabies outbreaks, o 
excessive livestock or game killings concep 
trated in isolated regions.” 

Answer: As previously stated, it is ow 
judgment that all systems of predatory ani 
mal control are necessary. Unfortunate; 
organized “paid hunters” have not given the 
—S to number seven. 

. “The tax imposed to cover bounty pay 
ms seems at times to be an extra burder 
on livestock owners, in that it returns s0 lit. 
tle in the way of predator control that they 
feel obliged to hire trappers at their ow 


expense.’ 
Answer: This has been answered in the 
main part of this statement and applies to 


both and all systems. 
organized “paid hunter” 
nerable. 


In cold figures the 
system is most vul- 


In conclusion, we are opposed to no 
system or method that will destroy coy- 
otes or predators and again we repeat 
we do not understand why there is ob- 
jection to the killing of coyotes and 
why we should confine ourselves to 
one method only. 





Wool Freight Case 


A petition of the railroads dated Oc- 
tober 19, 1945, to expand the wool 

and mohair freight rate investigation 
(No. 28863) to include water and mo- 
tor vehicle rates was denied by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on No- 
vember 13. The National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, the Department of Ag- 
riculture and other complainants in this 
case opposed this request of railroads 
because it would make the case so com- 
plicated and involved that it would de- 
lay the decision in the matter. 

Owing to critical shortage of hotel 
space in Chicago, it is expected that the 
hearings in Docket 28863, originally set 
to open in Chicago on January 9, 1946, 
will probably be postponed for approx- 
imately thirty days. 

Late information is to the effect that 
they will commence February 13. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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New Fashion Centers 


By Jane Marsdon 
American Wool Council 


YPICALLY American styles hold 

the fashion spotlight of the world 
today. But what is typically Ameri- 
can? Is it Main Street or the Plaza in 
New York? California patio or Wyom- 
ing ranch? Midwestern heartiness or 
New England reserve? 

The answer is, of course, that all 
these things are part of the American 
way of life that inspires our styles and 
for which our fashions are created. 

For years, the fashion center of the 
web of American life has been New 
York. Only there could buyers find 
goods for their ready-to-wear depart- 
ments, and to that great city the tal- 
ented designers had to go to find an 
audience. There center the great buy- 
ing offices of groups of retail stores 
with their billion-dollar purchasing ca- 
pacity. 

But, as this nation moves into the po- 
sition of style leader of the world, our 
fashion industry has become too great 
to be contained even in the world’s 
largest city. 

All the various strains of our pioneer 
and polyglot tradition demand to be in- 
terpreted in the fashion arts, and reg- 
ional or folkways fashions are growing 
up as a result. 

Without yielding to any city in cre- 
ative spirit or glamorous presentation 
of fashions, New York is realizing it 
must share the style pinnacle with oth- 
er cities. Great fashion centers are 
growing in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, St. Louis, Chicago, and Dallas, 
Texas, 


California Second to New York 


The California center is second to 
New York in volume of output. In this 
state, the motion picture industry has 
fashion as a by-product. Here, the de- 
signer, freed from the necessity of keep- 
ing an eye on the clothing cash cus- 
‘omers, can give his imagination free 
reign in costuming the stars. Indeed, 
one of the major fashion trends of the 
decade—broad, padded shoulders in 
women’s clothes—originated in Cali- 
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fornia with Adrian, who made his name 
designing for the cinema. 


California’s famed climate vies with 
the motion picture industry as a shaper 
of fashion. The way of life there is 
out-of-doors, and California knows how 
to make clothes for sports, for dude 
ranching, for skiing, for picnicking, for 
beaches, but also now produces a va- 
riety of clothing which runs the gamut 
from the most casual to the most suave 
and formal. 


Dallas Is the Southwest’s Center 


The rich Southwest claims its own 
fashion center in Dallas. Here, great 
merchants and smart women have giv- 
en impetus to creative styles. At an 
endowed school of design, fledgling ar- 
tists learn to interpret the American 
mood into clothing. 








Both the formality of the Old South 
and the folkways of the pioneer West 
have given regional inspiration to Dal- 
las designers. Evening gowns that re- ~ 
flect the anti-bellum South and dude 
ranch fashions translated from the cos- 
tume of the cowboy—both originate 
here. 


Accent on Youth in St. Louis 


The typically American accent on 
youth is reflected in the big, junior 
ready-to-wear market in St. Louis. A 
large percentage of the clothing is made 
here for the children and young people 
that other nations call the most pamp- 
ered in the world. 

The list of cities where her fashions 
originate grows longer each year, The 
fashion parade is no longer a Peacock 
Alley promenade, but a great cavalcade 
across all our nation. 


Two of the new Beaver-dyed, Calva Plastic-processed Lambskin Coats 
Photos from American Wool Council. 
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The Senate Wool 
Hearings 
(Continued from page 6) 


While the position of the State De- 
partment as expressed by the Hon- 
orable William L. Clayton, Assistant 
Secretary of State, in the hearings be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Novem- 
ber 21 leaves no doubt that that Depart- 
ment expects to enter into a program of 
broad readjustment of tariff schedules 
under the powers granted by the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act as con- 
tinued on June 20, 1945, that witness 
also stated under direct questioning by 
Senator Murdock of Utah that, “the De- 
partment, and indeed the President, 
has assured the Congress and the peo- 
ple of the United States that under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, no 
agreement would be made, no conces- 
sion on import duties would be given 
which have the effect of endangering 
any essential American industry. That 
commitment is constantly in our minds 
and will not be overlooked.” 


The State Department's Position 


The fact was also brought out by Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney that there is precedent 
for import quotas in trade agreements 
already enacted by the State Depart- 
ment. 


That wool growers may know the 
basis for the State Department’s posi- 
tion, the following paragraphs from 
Senator Clayton’s statement are given: 


Mr. Clayton: Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee: I recognize that you 
are dealing here with a very important, a 
very difficult, and a very complex problem. 
The wool growers of the country undoubted- 
ly face a very serious situation. 

In spite of obtaining the highest prices 
that we have seen for wool in many years, 
production, as you have stated, Mr. Chair- 
man, has declined by one-third. When you 
see a situation of that kind, you don’t need 
to go into any great examination as to the 
returns or lack of returns to the producer 
of the commodity that suffers in production 
to that extent. The facts speak for them- 
selves and undoubtedly the costs of produc- 
tion are now and have been for some time 
pressing up very close with even the most 
efficient producers to the prices they get, 
and with the so-called inefficient producers 
undoubtedly costs must have risen above 
the price that they are receiving for their 
product. 

There is no doubt that a program is urg- 
ently needed at this time which will enable 
domestic wool to move into the domestic mar- 
ket in competition with imported wool 
Further, there is the long-run problem of 
determining the minimum requirements of 
domestic wool production in the United 
States for national security. 
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The methods which have been proposed 
to make domestic wool available to the do- 
mestic market and maintain a minimum lev- 
el of wool production, fall into two broad 
categories. The first category includes 
measures to adjust prices of domestic wool 
by extending controls over wool imports 
through an increase in the import duty, the 
establishment of import quotas, or the im- 
portation of foreign wool by a government 
agency. The second category includes meas- 
ures which would enable domestic wool to 
be sold to domestic mills at prices competi- 
tive with the duty-paid import prices of 
foreign wool. 

The basic objection to measures falling 
in the first category is that they all require 
the erection of new barriers to international 
trade at a time when it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the United States carry out 
the mandate which the people have given to 
the President through a series of acts of 
Congress to pursue vigorously a program 
for expanding world trade through the re- 
duction of such barriers. 

The imposition of restrictive import quot- 
as or importations through a government 
agency would have much the same result as 
an increase in the import duty on wool above 
the present basic rate of 34 cents per clean 
pound. Any one of these measures would 
therefore fly directly in the face of the 
strong efforts which we are making to per- 
suade other countries to join with us in 
knocking down the network of trade barriers 
which was strangling foreign trade of all 
countries, including that of the United 
States, in the years just preceding the war. 
If we want to achieve that level of prosper- 
ity at home and abroad to which the Chair- 
man of this Committee referred, we cannot 
ourselves take the lead in building up new 
barriers to trade. 

In his address, to which I have already 
referred, the Secretary of State indicated 
that we shall shortly submit to the peoples 
of the world our views about these matters, 
and that we intend to propose that tariffs 
shall be reduced and tariff preferences be 
eliminated. An increase in one of our major 
tariff rates would be contrary to everything 
we are trying to do to open up the channels 
of international commerce. 

Quotas have been one of the greatest 
obstacles to American exvorts that our trade 
has encountered. Their effects have been 
far more restrictive than have the tariffs 
of foreign countries. They are generally 
discriminatory in effect owing to the virtual 
impossibility of allocating quota shares to 
the exporting countries on an equitable basis. 
The Secretary of State, in his address, in- 
dicated that we intend to propose that com- 
mercial quotas and embargoes be restrict- 
ed to a few really necessary cases and that 
a in their application be avoid- 
ed. 

State trading, except in time of war, is 
utterly alien to the American way of doing 
business. While we do not intend to try to 
dictate what economic systems other coun- 
tries shall have, I am sure the American 
people would not look with favor upon the 
substitution of public enterprise for private 
enterprise in this country. For those gov- 
ernments that do conduct public enterprises 
in foreign trade, we intend to propose that 
they should be operated so as to give fair 
treatment to the commerce of all friendly 
states, that they should make their purchas- 
es and sales on purely economic grounds, and 
that they should avoid using a monopoly of 
imports to give excessive protection to their 
own producers. 

For those reasons the Department hopes 
that this Committee will seek measures 
which will enable domestic wool to compete 
with foreign wool in the domestic market at 





the duty-paid import price. To the xtent 
that these measures may require appropria. 
tion of funds from the Federal Tressury, 


such expenditures should properly re- 


garded as a part of the cost of the war and 
of future national security. 

The question at issue here is not whether 
there shall be a subsidy, but what kind of g 


subsidy there shall be, who shall! v it, 


and how much it will cost. Tariffs or other 
controls over imports have the purpose of 
increasing the price of wool in the domestic 
market above the world price, and thus they 
constitute a subsidy to the domestic }):odue- 
er in that his return is higher than he would 
otherwise receive from the sale of the prod. 
uct. The difference is that, if imports are 
restricted, the consumer pays the bsidy 
on all the wool consumed whether domestic. 
ally produced or imported, whereas in the 


procedure I have favored, the subsidy paid 
by the taxpayers only on that part of do- 
mestic consumption which is domes ically 
produced, This would appear to be a more 
equitable way of allocating the cost of the 
subsidy required to maintain the domestic 
production of wool at a level which is 
deemed, as a matter of public policy, to be 
in the national interest. 

If we use the method of selling the do- 
mestic clip at the duty-paid import price, 
there must be assurance that the world price 
will not be depressed unreasonably by poli- 
cies followed in liquidating the stocks which 
have accumulated during the war. This 
government is therefore prepared to urge 
upon those countries which hold large stocks 
that the United States and other importing 
and exporting countries of wool participate 
in the formulation of decisions governing 
liquidation policy. 

Our government is now making a frontal 
attack on barriers to world trade. If we 
erect further barriers, that action would be 
interpreted by all nations as evidence of 
lack of faith in our own policies. The re- 
establishment of trade patterns cannot be 
delayed. Unless there is a general reduction 
of barriers soon, countries may be forced 
further to entrench themselves behind pro- 
tective walls while they reconstruct and ex- 
pand uneconomic industries in order to at- 
tain greater self-sufficiency. It is therefore 
the hope of the Department of State that 
the action taken by this Committee will be 
consistent with the foreign economic policy 
of this country which is directed toward the 
expansion of world trade. 


Production Costs 


Louis G. Connor, commodity special- 
ist of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, was the first witness on produc- 
tion costs. 

Mr. Connor’s testimony was to the ef- 
fect that in 1940 there was a loss of 6 
cents; in 1941, approximately 97 cents 
so-called profit; in 1942, a so-called 
profit of 80 cents; in 1943 a loss of 12 
cents, and in 1944, a loss of $1.22 per 
head. The Tariff Commission’s cost in- 
cludes 65 cents per head for the oper- 
ator’s own labor. 


Mr. Connor: .... We did that because we 
figured that the operator of a ranch handl- 
ing about one and a half winter bands ©! 


three summer bands should be entitled t 
the wages of a ranch foreman initially, plus 
board. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Wool In Review 


¢.C.C. Reduces Selling Prices 


News item of the month in wool 
sircles was the long-awaited announce- 
ment, November 27, by the United 
States Department of Agriculture that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation was 
in that date reducing the selling prices 
mits wools. 

The reductions average around 7 
rents per grease pound, that is, from a 
present average price of 46 cents to 39 
vents; or from 15 cents to 16 cents on 
the clean basis, for all grades and class- 
esof wool. The reductions on the 1943 
wools still in the possession of the 
C.C.C. are slightly larger than those on 
the 1944 and 1945 clips. Wools of the 
latter two years, if appraised at $1.20 or 
more per clean pound, were reduced to 
$1.05, clean basis;fine wools appraised 
at $1.18 to $1.19 were reduced to $1.03; 
half-bloods appraised at $1.18 to $1.19, 
reduced to $1.02; three-eighths ap- 
praised at $1.07 to $1.09, to 95 cents; 
quarter blood appraised at 96 cents to 
$1, to 90 cents. Texas wools appraised 
at $1.18 were reduced to $1.01, and 
months’ Texas wools were revalued 
to 90 cents, while fall Texas wool was 
reduced to 85 cents. Prices on short 
wools, which, due to high appraisals 
compared to prices on long staple lots, 
have been slow to move, were reduced 
the most. Sales will be restricted to 
processors or semi-processors, and no 
re-appraisals will be permitted on wools 
sold under the revised prices. 

As of November 1, the C.C.C. re- 
ported that it had a grand total of 421,- 
{11,017 pounds of shorn and pulled 
wool and according to statements made 
by Mr. William Darden of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation at the recent 
Senate wool hearings, there is between 
25,000,000 and 30,000,000 more pounds 
of the 1945 clip to be appraised and ad- 
ded to the above total. 


The reduction in prices followed the 
rejection of all bids made on the 10 per 
cent of the C.C.C. wocls offered during 
a two-week period ending December 8, 
as the bids made were considered too 
low. 

The adjustment of selling prices of 
domestic wools has given the “liquida- 
tion of the C.C.C. wool a stimulating 
dose,” according to the Commercial Bul- 
lettin of December 1, although some 
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members of the trade contend that re- 
ductions in some grades offer greater 
advantages than on others, and say “‘se- 
lective” buying will continue. 


Due to the scarcity of spot foreign 
wools, domestic fine wools are in an 
especially good position at present, but 
this condition, in trade opinion, will 
probably change with the arrival of 
foreign shipments. Early in the month, 
the United Kingdom announced re- 
ductions of from 1 cent to 6 cents on a 
clean basis for its controlled wools, Ru- 
mors are now current that there will be 
further reductions in these British con- 
trolled wools when the auctions com- 
mence next year. Dominion wool grow- 
ers, able to produce wool at consider- 
ably lower prices than is possible in the 
United States, believe that wool should 
not be priced at levels that will give 
synthetic fibers too great a price advan- 
tage. This apparently is the thought 
now behind the recent and possible fu- 
ture reductions in prices. 


Tables presented at the Senate Wool 
Committee hearings on the disposal of 
the U. S.-owned foreign wools and on 
the present status of the British-owned 
wools in this country are presented 
here. 


Acquisitions and disposals of U. S. owned 
foreign wool stockpile as of October 31, 


1945: 
Purchased 342,525,661 
Acquired through Exchanges 2,407,394 
Total Acquisition 344,933,055 
Sales (wool delivered) 293,127,302 
Loss at Sea or by Fire 2,913,413 
Total 296,040,616 
Balance on hand (sold to be 
delivered) 48,892,439 


Decrease In World Wool 
Production 


ORLD production of wool in 1945, 
amounting to about 3,760 million 
pounds, is 5 per cent smaller than in 
1944 and 12 per cent smaller than the 
record output of 1941; according to 
preliminary estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
The 1945 world output of wool ap- 
proximately equals the prewar level. 
The decrease in production since the 
1941 peak is attributed principally to 
drought in important producing coun- 
tries of the Southern Hemisphere, rel- 
atively smaller profits from sheep and 
wool in the United States than from 
some other farm products, and Euro- 
pean war conditions. Decreased world 
production, however, since the early 
war years, has been more than offset 
by the wartime accumulation of stocks. 
The Southern Hemisphere’s clip, now 
being shorn, is estimated at 2.2 billion 
pounds, which is 4 per cent smaller than 
in 1944 and 12 per cent smaller than 
the annual average for the 1940-43 pe- 
riod. This area supplies 65 per cent of 
the world’s output of wool, exclusive of 
the Soviet Union and China. Impor- 
tant reductions because of drought are 
indicated in Australia and the Union of 
South Africa. Australia’s 1945 output 
is placed at about 900 million pounds, as 
compared with the record clip of 1,167 
million pounds in 1941, and is 9 per cent 
smaller than the 1934-38 average. In 
the Union of South Africa production 
(Continued on page 35) 


SUMMARY OF UNITED KINGDOM WOOL 
STOCKPILE STORED IN THE UNITED STATES 








POUNDS 
Australian Cape New Zealand Total 

Delivered to U.S. A. 419,598,127 132,973,760 25,378,073 577,949,960 
Lost by Fire 1,043,253 — — 1,043,253 
Sold as Damaged 1,442,783 8,215,903 — 4,658,686 
Re-exported 238,355,100 35,390,720 9,362,150 283,107,970 
Delivered under Exchange 25,221,600 31,018,001 1,566,594 57,806,195 
Received under Exchange 55,398,801 — — 55,396,801 
Balance on Hand as of 

October 31, 1945 208,934,192 63,349,136 14,449,329 286,732,657 








Weight on Australian wool is on an average of 300 pounds to the bale, therefore 


approximate. 


mate. 


Weight on Cape wool is on an average of 320 pounds to the bale, therefore approxi- 


Weight on New Zealand wool taken from shipping documents. 
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Lamb Market Reviews and 
Trading Activities 


ANNOUNCEMENT of rationing re- 

moval on all meats, fats, and oils, ef- 
fective November 24, was welcome 
news to everyone. According to the 
government, meat supplies for civilians 
in December will allow consumption at 
an annual rate of 165 pounds per capita, 
compared to 145 pounds in November, 
a wartime low of 100 pounds last spring 
and summer, and a prewar average of 
about 127 pounds. 

Shipments of meat to foreign coun- 
tries will continue both to those paying 
directly for food supplies and those be- 
ing served by U.N.R.R.A. 

Rationing removal should prevent 
piling up of meat supplies and should 
effect normal distribution. 


Week Ending November 3 


(All quotations before subsidy 
payments) 

The markets during the last few days 
of October and the first three days of 
November showed a decline in total 
salable receipts, expansion in the move- 
ment of Dakota and Minnesota lambs, 
and a decline in prices of as much as 
fifty cents. An exception, however, 
was the Denver market where a 25- 
to 40-cent increase in the market 
brought slaughter lamb prices up to the 
highest level since August. Feeding 
lambs remained in good demand at con- 
tinued record-breaking prices and 
slaughter ewes were also in good de- 
mand. Good and choice slaughter 
lambs sold from $13.25 to $14.75. Chi- 
cago’s top on choice slaughter ewes was 
$6.50 and at Missouri River markets, 
the practical top was $6. Good and 
choice western feeding lambs sold from 
$14.75 to $15.60. White faced 88-pound 
feeding lambs sold in Denver at $14.- 
75. Common to medium 40-pound feed- 
ers sold in Omaha at $12 to $12.50. 


Week Ending November 10 


Prices on slaughter ewes and lambs, 
as well as feeding lambs, closed steady 
the second week of November. Most 
good and choice native, range and fed 
wooled slaughter lambs cleared from 
$13.25 to $14.50. Good and choice 
grade yearlings sold from $11 to $13 and 
slaughter ewes sold downward from 
$6.50. Good and choice range feeding 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 
Total U. S. Inspected 1945 1944 
Slaughter, First Ten Months ........02... eee 17,642,206 17,929.09; 
Week Ended November 24 November % 
FD eee RET 316,800 351,803 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 

SS Cs Bt O15 (1) (lh a a ne eae $ 14.72** $ 1458 
IIIS 00.1. scataa ihc sclcusbaniaonbanbindanailiadecibess 13.49** 13.2 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices* 

RO, DOD MUNG seca seecseeseeeeteneeevens 26.50 26.47 

I, rr NI ascents 25.00 24.9] 

Commercial, All Weights ...............2.....-......------ 23.00 


22.91 





Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered—October 











1945 1944 
Average live weight (pounds) ..............2...0............- 94.0 88.7 
Average yield (per cent) -.22......22...2..2.ceeeeeececeeeeeeeee 45.9 45.4 
Average cost per 100 lbs. to packers ($) —.............. 10.77 10.48 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—October 

1945 1944 
RR sien insisencteicniannetctssmneaynincintentntlpainnitiitasthlipaaaaagh 1,583,697 1,450,522 
RID sinc tconicicenmeinnctwanisonenieivessioniaclniiatiibinimtasialtsiel 876,597 919,500 
IE sriiecterenernessioresseenenensteneeorestsnnesnttenetsiieamsnasmineitcion 2,329,666 4,223 255 
RN IN INI oo cic, scsaeinsmiannndinanmouniastaslamads 2,018,282 


2,238,346 





*These carcass prices reported by the Livestock and Meats Branch of the W. F. A. 


are ceiling prices. 


**These averages do not include the subsidy of $2.15 on lambs over 90 Ibs., and $1.50 
on lambs weighing 65 to 90 lbs. paid direct to the producer selling sheep and lambs to 


an authorized slaughterer for slaughter. 


lambs sold mostly at $14.75 to $15.50 
with some choice 80-pound kinds reach- 
ing $15.75 in Omaha. 


Week Ending November 17 


Slaughter classes held firm with clos- 
ing prices steady to 25 cents higher. 
Feeding lambs declined somewhat after 
some weeks of firm prices, closing 
steady to 25 cents lower. Good and 
choice wooled slaughter lambs sold 
from $13.25 to $14.75. Choice 99-pound 
Colorado lambs brought $14.60 in Den- 
ver, the highest price there since Aug- 
ust. Fed yearlings sold up to $12.75. 
Slaughter ewes again sold at $6.50 
down. Most good and choice range feed- 
ing lambs sold at $14.50 to $15.50. At 
South St. Paul, native and Dakota feed- 
ers brought $13 to $14. 


Week Ending November 24 
Good and choice slaughter lambs 


were fully steady selling on the mer. 
kets mostly from $13.50 to $14.75, and 
in instances, up to $15. Good ani 
choice slaughter ewes again topped a 
$6.50, selling downward to $4.50. Tw 
carloads of good and choice 77-pounl 
feeding lambs brought $14.50 in Den 
ver. 


Week Ending December 1 


During the last week of November 
receipts were light, and good and choite 
slaughter lambs sold on the market 
from $13.50 to a top of $15.50 in Chi 
cago. In San Francisco $15.25 was pail 
for slaughter lambs averaging abot 
90 pounds which, with the subsidy at: 
ded, would gross $17.40. Good an 
choice slaughter ewes sold from ‘i 
downward. Wyoming feeding lam 
brought $15 in Omaha. 

E. E. M. 
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QHEEP receipts at Denver for the 
month of November, 1945, will total 
spproximately 216,000 head compared 
» 268,000 head for the same month of 
1944, the decrease being about 52,000 
yad. For the year to date receipts 
hould total around 2,208,000 compared 
«0 2,435,000 for the same period of 1944, 
, decrease of 227,000 head. 


During the first week under review, 
higher asking prices were a feature of 
the trade, but no quotable improvement 
jeveloped. A slight increase in the 
alable receipts compared with a week 
earlier, had some restraining influence 
upon the market. All slaughter classes 
dosed mostly steady, with near-choice 
lambs selling a little stronger in in- 
tances, quality considered. Truck-ins 
made up a relatively large part of daily 
receipts, and ewes were marketed free- 
y.. Most load lots of lambs received 
lacked quite enough finish to interest 
sillers. Early, several loads of 94-to- 
N-pound range lambs, grading mostly 
choice, sold to killers at $14.50, others 
going at $14.40. Some grading mostly 
good got killer action at $14 to $14.15. 
A few loads of good and choice later 




















iPlaughter 


en gvent at $14.25. Choice truck-ins aver- 
weging all the way from 77- to 110- 
founds equaled the top on carlots at 

14.50, which suggested that more was 


quotable for rail shipments. Good and 
thoice truck-ins sold freely at $13.75 
The rail supply of ewes num- 
tered about 30 doubles. Large strings 
if good and choice ewes sold to killers 
pt $5.35, others going at $5.40 and $5.50, 


ith a few, mostly truck-ins, at $5.25. 


he relative stability of the local trade 


jn both slaughter and feeding ewes for 
(Pie past month aroused trade comment. 


ince the first week in October, top for 
offerings has consistently 


bly changed for the week. Northern 
olorado finishers took most of the 
top. Many feeders scaled under 70 
unds. Load lots of good and choice 
lackfaces, averaging around 75 pounds, 


‘Pontinued to sell up to $15.25, others 
‘Pith a little less weight going at $14.75 


) $15. Truck-ins bulked at $14.50 to 


"814.75, with a few up to $15. Most load 
‘p's of feeding ewes brought $6. 


Salable receipts dropped rather 
arply in the second week, and all 
lasses scored uneven price gains. 


_fambs went up mostly 15 cents to 25 
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cents both on killer and country ac- 
count, scarcity acting as the main stimu- 
lant. The top on slaughter offerings 
went to $14.60, a new high since Aug- 
ust. This price was paid for two 
doubles of choice Colorados averaging 
99 pounds. Others, averaging 113 
pounds, sold for slaughter at $14.50. 
Truck-ins finally sold up to $14.50 free- 
ly, against a $14.25 limit the preceding 
week. Good and choice, or mostly 
choice truck-ins, gradually climbed to 
$13.75 and $14.25 levels late, the com- 
pressed spread on strictly choice kinds 
reflecting keen competition for num- 


bers. Less attractive quality, meas- 
ured by recent weeks, meant that the 
market was even better than it appeared 
on paper, The rail-shipped supply of 
ewes received went down to about 12 
loads. As in the case of lambs, scarcity 
dictated a higher market for ewes going 
on both killer and feeder account, fig- 
uring anywhere from steady to 25 cents 
higher than last week. Top for slaughter 
ewes did not go above $5.50 ,but it was 
hard to buy strictly good and choice of- 
ferings below this figure. Northern 
Colorado finishers again took most of 
the limited’ supply of feeding lambs of- 





BUY A RANCH 


For sale by the owners 11 individual stock ranch 
units ranging in size from a year around carrying 
capacity of 250 cattle or 1250 sheep for the smallest 
to 5000 cattle or 25000 sheep for the largest with 
varying sizes in between. These ranches are lo- 
cated in the northeastern corner of Nevada in a 
section that has been renowned ever since livestock 
have been grown in the state. 


1. SMALL BUT PROFITABLE UNIT, consisting of 3388 acres of deeded land and 
20,820 acres of public domain adjoining for exclusive use. Ranch produces 175 tons 
of hay and has a conservative carrying capacity of 250 cattle or 1250 sheep the 
year around. This capacity is figured by U. S. Grazing Service. 


5. AN IDEAL RANCH FOR 6750 SHEEP or 1350 cattle the year around. This 
ranch consists of 12,905 acres of deeded land and 79,600 acres adjoining public 
domain for exclusive use. It produces 1500 tons of hay per season, is well located 
from a transportation viewpoint and is suitably equipped for convenient and eco- 
nomical operation. 


10. A HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE RANCH NEAR GOOD TOWN. Includes 51,050 
acres of deeded land and 4324 acres of leased land with grazing on public domain. 
This ranch now produces 3500 tons of hay and is capable of larger hay production. 
It will carry, as now operated, year in and year out 3000 head of cattle or 15000 
sheep. This property provides a safe and sure operation and includes a number of 
advantages not commonly found in many of the most desirable cattle ranches. 


ll. LARGE WELL ORGANIZED STOCK PRODUCING RANCH, consisting of 
144,125 acres of deeded Iand, 59,230 acres of leased land and 377,200 acres, adjoining, 
public domain, for exclusive use. Hay produced 1900 tons with a year around 
cattle carrying capacity of 5000 head or would handle 25000 sheep. This is a large 
operation and a profitable one. 


Seven other ranches in addition to the four described above are also being 
offered for sale by the owners. There is ample water to support the production 
program worked out for each one of these ranches. The capacity of the ranches 
is figured conservatively in every case after transfer to owner has been taken 
into consideration. 

THESE RANCHES ARE BEING PRICED ON A BASIS OF AROUND $45 TO 
$80 PER COW UNIT OR IN COMPARISON FOR SHEEP WHICH REPRESENTS 
SOUND, NORMAL AND NOT INFLATED VALUE. 


: An inspection of either or all of these ranches can be made conveniently and 
in a short time. To arrange for inspection or for further information write, wire or 
phone. 


UC LAND & CATTLE CO. 


Wilkins & Wunderlich, Proprietors 
CONTACT, NEVADA 
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fered. Good and choice 72-to-79 pound 
blackfaces reached $15.50, a new high 
for the season, truck-ins selling up to 
$15.25. Most loads went out at $15 to 
$15.25, the inside price including 65- 
pound whitefaces. Load lots of feeding 
ewes ranged from $5.65 to $6.25. 


Receipts for the last week under re- 
view were approximately the same as 
for the two preceding weeks, and each 
week has seen a decrease in the number 
of fat lambs offered and a correspond- 
ing increase in the numbers of feeders. 
Fat lambs and feeding lambs closed at 
steady prices. Ewes closed steady to 
15 cents higher. No loads of fat lambs 
were offered and choice truck-ins con- 
tinued to top at $14.50, while good and 
choice made $13.75 to $14.35. Two 
loads of good and choice 130-pound 
Colorado ewes sold at $5.75 late, and 
earlier comparable decks brought $5.35 
and $5.50. Best truck-ins brought 
$5.50, and common and medium kinds 
sold at $4.50 to $5.25. Feeders con- 
tinued to find dependable outlet and 
sold actively each day. Two loads of 
good and choice 80-pound Colorado 
lambs brought $15.50, while a 79-pound 
load made $15.35. A load of 81-pound 
Wyomings arrived by rail and sold at 
$15.40, without freight benefit. About 
a load and a half of medium to good 54- 
pounders made $14. Good and choice 
truck-ins sold at $15.25 each day, with 
others bringing $14.50 to $15. Several 
loads of feeding ewes sold from $6 to 
$6.25, and a small part of one deck 
made $6.50. A deck of 154-pound feed- 
ing bucks went out at $5. 


Jackie O’Keefe 


Chicago 


AN advance of 50 cents in subsidy pay- 

ments, effective December 1, had a 
visible effect on the movement of ovine 
stock to market during the month of 
November. Many feeders in the mid- 
dle West were inclined to hold on for 
the December bonus, which amounts 
to $2.65 on lambs averaging over 90 
pounds and $2 on weights from 65 to 90 
pounds. There was also a strong effort 
made to make lambs weigh over 90 
pounds, with the result that fully 65 per 
cent of the slaughter supply marketed 
in November benefited in the top sub- 
sidy of $2.15 during the month. 

The total supply during the month 
at Chicago was 156,000, smallest in five 
years and consisting largely of ship- 
ments direct to packers. For eleven 
months receipts show a 140,000 decrease 
from the same period of last year. There 
was an active and reliable demand for 
all the salable lambs during the month 
at prices up to the average since the 
subsidy was established early in Aug- 
ust. During the first week the salable 
supply was small and demand good, 
with most sales of weighty and desirable 
lambs at $14 to $14.50 and medium to 
good at $13.50 to $14. On account of 
the ceiling on the dressed product buy- 
ers were unwilling to raise prices, 
which prompted them to buy freely at 
other places where prices were more 
attractive. Up to the middle of the 
month there was no quotable improve- 
ment in prices but demand was active 
and reliable, particularly on shipping 
account. Later in the month light re- 
ceipts forced buyers to advance the 
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NATIONAL WESTERN 


OFFICIAL WOOL EXHIBIT 
OF 


THE NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


* * %+* # 


For Information Write 








WOOL SHOW 


| RODEO, HORSE SHOW 


JANUARY 11 through 19 
1946 


* 1 * * 


SHEEP SHOW 
5 Breeds 


Carloads, Truckloads 
Fat Lambs, Fat Ewes 





JOHN T. CAINE, II, Stock Show, Union Stock Yards, Denver, Colo. 


NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW > 
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sirable yearlings and prices ruled 
steady to strong for the first three weeks 
and moved up along with lambs near 
the close. Late in the month the best 
ewes sold at $13.25 and many were re- 
ported at $12.75 to $13. As with lambs, 
buyers put strong emphasis on quality 
and were inclined to sidestep low 
grades, that moved slowly at $11 to $12. 

Compared with a year ago lambs 
averaged a little higher. Demand for 
meat was so broad that ceiling restric- 
tions were blamed for a lack of better 
outlet. Packers claimed they were 
forced to hold the market down to the 
O.P.A. directed level. The local opinion 
is that prospects are more favorable. 


Frank E. Moore. 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for the month of Novem- 

ber were 67,039 compared with 101,- 
126 in October and 88,247 in November 
a year ago. 

While the lamb market was a little 
uneven during the month, closing 
prices are mostly 25 cents higher. On 
the close best natives sold at $14.50, 
with bulk of good to choice at $14 to 
$14.50, fair to good kinds $13 to $13.75, 
and common sorts down to $12 or low- 
er. 


Kansas wheatfield lambs sold at 
$14.60 near the close, but these were 
not choice. 

Clipped lambs sold up to $14 on the 
close against $13.75 a month ago. 


Feeders were scarce, with a few lots 
at $14.25 to $15.50 during the month. 
Aged sheep closed 50 to 75 cents high- 
er, with good to choice ewes late at 
$6.25 to $6.75, and common kinds down 
to $5. Yearlings, mostly in odd lots, 
sold mostly $12 to $12.50. 


H. H. Madden 





Meat Institute Advertising 


The American Meat Institute, which for 
the past five years has conducted an adver- 
tising program devoted to selling the virtues 
of meat, to selling meat itself when it was 
plentiful, and to holding the line for meat 
under wartime rationing, has announced 
that it is expanding this program by in- 
forming the public about the meat industry 
itself, Advertisements running in the lead- 
Ing magazines during November and De- 
cember, acquaint the reading public in an 
attractive manner with some of the by; 
products of meat. Another attractive ad- 
vertisement appearing in December maga- 
zines is entitled, Meat’s Story of the Year, 
The “Magic Aminos.” 
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Losses caused by animal diseases and para- 
sites in the United States total nearly half 
a billion dollars a year! How much of this 
ire WOrhs is coming from your pockets? 

Worms and germs are enemies that must 
be fought with the most modern strategy. 
New serums, Phenothiazine, penicillin, the 


sulfa drugs . . . these are some of today’s 


and Germs 

picking 
your 
pockets? 


powerful weapons in the fight against 
disease. Your livestock is your livelihood. 
Better their health and you better your 
investment. Your veterinarian, your medi- 
cal supply dealer, and your state and 


federal agencies will advise you. 


Dow chemists are bending every effort to 
cooperate in the combating of animal 
diseases. Today Dow chemicals play a 
leading role in guarding the health of the 
nation’s livestock. And Dow research will 


continue to develop newer, better chemi- 


cals for the medical miracles of tomorrow. 
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GET YOUR COPY! 


This useful, NEW Dow 

booklet on Phenothiazine 

for parasite control is yours 

—free! Ask your dealer or 
write direct. 














Notable among Dow's chemicals for the animal industry is Pheno- 
thiazine, which has conclusively proved its value in controlling 
many types of internal parasites in livestock and poultry. Products 
containing Dow Phenothiazine are offered by many leading manu- 
facturers of stock and poultry remedies. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY * MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Boston « Philadelphia « Washing e Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis 
Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 


ow Fhenothiazine 


« 
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INDISPENSABLE TO 
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Experimenting with DDT at the ranch of Jim Fletcher in Yakima County, Washington. 
right, Joseph Muir, extension animal husbandman; Archie Prior, sheepman; R. L. Brackett, DuPont 
representative; Dr. G. E. Abrams, U. S. Department of Agriculture; V. O. McWhorter, A. K. Morrow 
and E. K . Foltz, sheepmen; A. L. Deaver of the Yakima Valley Spray Company; A. E. Lawson, secre- 
tary, Washington Wool Growers Association; D. S. Simmons, secretary, Wool Growers Service Corpora- 
tion; Mr. Fletcher and Ellis Ragan, sheepmen. 


Yakima County 
Sheepman Tries DDT 


YOUNG Jim Fletcher of Selah, in 

Yakima County, not only believes 
in progress but he puts it in action. On 
October 15 at his ranch seven miles 
north of Selah, he sprayed 800 head of 
ewes with DDT for tick and lice control. 
He found that his sheep had been in- 
fested with lice for some time as well 
as ticks. After careful observation, he 
became convinced that lice were doing 
more damage to the condition of his 
flock than were ticks. 

After reading about the wonders of 
this new insecticide DDT, he decided 
to try it out. In cooperation with A. E. 
Lawson, secretary of the Washington 
Wool Growers Association, a demon- 
stration was arranged in cooperation 
with A. L. Deaver of the Yakima 
Spray Company, the DuPont Company, 
and Mr. Fletcher. A power orchard 
sprayer was used and the DDT sup- 
plied by the Yakima Spray Company. 
Joseph Muir, extension animal hus- 
bandman, came over and assisted with 
the demonstration. 

The sheep were treated with various 
strengths of DDT ranging from one half 
of one per cent to two and one-half per 
cent DDT in suspension. The mixture 
consisted of a wettable type of DDT in 
water. The DDT was prepared by mix- 
ing with a small amount of water to 
make a paste, then this was dumped in- 
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Left to 


to the tank and mixed with the pump 
agitator. A pressure of four hundred 
pounds per square inch was used and 
a short spray nozzle attached to the 
end of the hose for flexibility and easy 
handling. 

The nozzle was placed down in the 
wool and drawn from the top of the 
head to the tail and back and forth along 
each side. The ears were given treat- 
ment and also a small amount of spray 
was worked into the wool on the chest. 
From two to three quarts of spray ma- 
terial were applied to each sheep, and 
it took an average of ten seconds per 
sheep to make the application. 

Inasmuch as DDT is a poison, a res- 
pirator and water proof gloves were 
worn by Mr. Muir to demonstrate to 
the group that they should use every 
precaution against any harmful effects 
from the material. 

A group of some twenty-five inter- 
ested sheepmen were present to witness 
the demonstration. The cost of this 
treatment was figured at slightly less 
than five cents per head. Prior to 
spraying, several sheep were caught 
and examined for tick and lice infesta- 
tions. There were not many showing 
up at this time. These sheep were 
marked and on October 28, they were 
reexamined. About 50 per cent of the 
ticks were found still alive. Also more 
live lice were found, indicating only 
about a 25 per cent kill. Examination 
on several other sheep found several 
live lice or ticks. The ewes suffered no 
ill effect from the spraying. 





From this trial, the group was 1 


ide- 
cided as to the efficiency of the method 
of spraying only on the back and sides, 
They felt if the spray could reach al] 


parts of the sheep it would give good 
control. The question was how to do 
this spraying rapidly so as to thorough- 
ly cover the sheep and still be econo- 
mical as well as an improvement 
dipping. 

The results obtained with the DDT 
treatment indicated that where the 
spray actually penetrated the wool to 
the skin, good control was obtained, 
Live ticks and lice were found, how- 
ever, on those areas of the ewes which 
had not been thoroughly saturtated 
with the spray material. 


over 





Jaw Defects Impair Growth 


U S Department of Agriculture re- 

**"* search has revealed that sheep 
with jaws of unequal length are not 
as good producers of meat and wool as 
normal sheep. Since the condition is 
hereditary, the Department suggests 
that sheepmen should cull their flocks 
and use for breeding only sheep free 
from this defect. 

The scientists have observed that the 
abnormality occurs rather frequently 
and becomes more pronounced as the 
animals develop from birth to maturity. 

The Department’s study of the con- 
dition was conducted with range Ram- 
bouillet sheep by four scientists—Nord- 
by, Terrill, Hazel, and Stoehr—at the 
Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory 
and U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, 
Dubois, Idaho. Of 1,500 ewes, 24 had 
definitely overshot jaws. Lambs hav- 
ing the same defect weighed about 7.5 
pounds less at weaning time than nor- 
mal lambs. The wool of the defective 
lamb was also slightly shorter. “It ap- 
pears,” the scientists report, “that de- 
fective lambs may be lighter at wean- 
ing age because of inability to eat as 
normal lambs, although there may be 
genetic association between the defect 
and smaller body size.” 





Comparison of the results of various 
matings showed the defective condition 
in lambs to be most common when both 
of their parents had jaw defects and 
were also closely related. While the 
experiments have not yet determined 
the mode' of inheritance, which appears 
to be complex, the results are sufficient- 
ly clear to indicate that flock owners 
should not use, as breeders, any sheep 
having defective jaws. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Around the Range Country 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 

The reports of conditions preceding 
sheepmen’s letters in each state in 
Around the Range Country are taken 
from the telegraphic summaries for 
the week ending November 27, as pub- 
lished in the Weekly Weather and 
Crop Bulletin, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


ARIZONA 


Movement of cattle from high summer 
ranges practically completed. Winter rang- 
es need moisture. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures below normal in Imperial 
Valley, above elsewhere. Light to moderate 
precipitation north of Tehachapi Moun- 
tains, but spotty and negligible elsewhere. 
Pastures and ranges good to excellent; live- 
stock doing well. Snow cover greater than 
normal in northern Sierra Nevada and 
mountains of north. 


Dixon, Solano County 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been exceedingly good since November 
1. There has been good rain, and the 
feed is two inches high and well rooted. 
We have plenty of alfalfa for winter 
feed, which sells for $20 in the stack 
(November 20). 

The number of ewe lambs carried 
over this fall will be about the same as 
last year. Number of ewes bred will 
be smaller. Reason for the change 
is because I sold too many ewe lambs. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are selling 
for $12 to $14; crossbred yearling ewes 
are going for $12. Feeder lambs weigh- 
ing 104 pounds sold for 14 cents this 
year, compared to 12 cents last year 
for 85-pound weights. 

Sufficient herders are available here. 
The coyote situation is slight, as the 
range is all fenced and there are no 
hiding places. 

Homer G. Brown 
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Fallon, Marin County 


Weather and feed conditions are ex- 
cellent—the best for several years. 
Alfalfa hay, baled and delivered, is $29 
(November 21). The ewes bred this 
season are about the same as last, as is 
the number of ewe lambs carried over. 

I received 10 cents per pound for 
feeder lambs in 1944, while the 1945 
price was 11 cents. Fat lambs sold at 
$11.40 per hundredweight last year, and 
$12.25 this year. 

Dave Burbank 


Ukiah, Mendocino County 


I have been unable to buy concen- 
trated feeds for winter use, but alfalfa 
hay is selling for $36. The weather has 
been warm with late rains (November 
19). 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are going at 
$10 per head; crossbred yearling ewes 
are about the same. The sale of aged 
ewes has caused a drop in the number 
of ewes bred this year as compared 
with last. Fewer lambs were carried 
over in comparison with last year. 


Feeder lambs, both this year and 
last, went for 10 cents per pound. Fat 
lambs sold for 13 cents this year, as 
against 11 cents last year. 


The coyotes in this section seem to 
be increasing. 


I. C. Burke 
COLORADO 


Week generally fair and cool. Near aver- 
age precipitation, mostly occupying first of 
period. Temperatures somewhat below nor- 
mal. Plowing in some sections. Ranges 
adequate. Livestock good to excellent; feed- 
ing in some areas. 


IDAHO 


Temperatures near to below normal. Gen- 
eral light precipitation beginning of week 
and light, scattered amounts last 2 days. 
Snow cover in mountains; seasonably favor- 
able. Livestock on fall pastures, with little 
feeding; conditions generally good. 


Salmon, Lemhi County 


Ewes bred this season will be about 
ten per cent smaller in number than 
last year. The number of ewe lambs 
carried over will be about the same. 

The range has been very dry and 


poor for winter feed (November 11). 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is $12. Feeder 
lambs were $15.00 this year compared . 
to $14.25 in 1944. Fat lambs this year 
without the subsidy were $15. My 
lambs are shipped to the market at St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


I have been notified that the number 
of sheep I graze on the national forest 
will be reduced when the new 10-year 
permits are issued. There are not many 
sheep here, with less than ten per cent 
grazing on the forest. 


Walter C. Fox 
MONTANA 


Warm in central, cool in west and east; 
precipitation light. Light snow cover in 
north and east and over mountains, with cold 
weather necessitates extra feeding of live-- 
stock. Some feeding of livestock for market 
continues. Wheat dormant in north and 
east. Preparations for winter complete. 


Broadus, Powder River County 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been good this fall. Grass is a better 
quality than last year and the outlook 
is good for plenty of feed on the winter 
range. : 

Feeder lambs this year were 12} 
cents per pound as compared with 1014 
cents last year. Crossbred yearling 
ewes are going at $12 and $13. 

Concentrated feeds for winter use 
are available (November 10); yellow 
corn is $46 per ton. 

The labor situation is the cause of a 
20 per cent reduction in the number of 
ewes bred this fall, although herders 
and other help are not too scarce now. 
Fifteen per cent more ewe lambs will 
be carried over this fall. 


Otis E. Nisley 


Ronan, Lake County 


Weather and feed conditions are bet- 
ter now (November 25) than they have 
been for the past five years. The num- 
ber of ewe lambs being carried over this 
fall will be about the same as last year. 
However, breeding flocks are about 50 
per cent smaller, due to lack of labor, 
which is generally poor when obtain- 
able. 


Yearling ewes are going at $12 per 
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WORMS IN SHEEP 


PTZ KILLS SIX DIFFERENT 








PTZ was the first phenothiazine prod- 
uct to be offered in volume. 

It is put out by Dr. Hess & Clark, 
who saw the great need for a better 
sheep wormer. 

PTZ is available in three forms— 
PTZ Pellets, PTZ Powder, and PTZ 
Pasture Mix. These are suited to the 
varied uses and offer a choice of 
methods of administration. 

PTZ is sold only in labeled pack- 





ages, for ease in identification and 
for the purchaser’s protection. Warn- 
ing—use only as directed on this 
package. 

PTZ destroys six species of sheep 
roundworms, including stomach and 
nodular. PTZ Powder is $1.25 in lb. 
packages, and less in quantity. Get 
PTZ and the other Dr. Hess Products 
for Livestock and Poultry from your 
Dr. Hess Dealer. 


PTZ— Phenothiazine at its best 























SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Stoddart & Smith's Range Management 





Sampson's Range and Pasture Management 





Sampson's Native American Forage Plants 





Sampson's Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture 


Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool 
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Morrison's Feeds and Feeding 


Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 





Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Empire 
Klemme’s An American Giazier Goes Abroad 





d for the Children 


Perdew’s Tenderfoot at Bar X ............... 





For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


509 Pacific National Life Building 


Salt Lake City 1, 


Utah 
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Wool Handlers and Processors | 


FRED WHITAKER COMPANY 


Ridge Ave. & Scotts Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 
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head. I received $15.25 for my f 
lambs this year at St. Paul, and $13.75 


‘der 


in 1944 at Chicago. For my fat lambs 
this year, I received $15.25 (including 
subsidy) , compared to $14.50 last year. 
I shipped to St. Paul this year and Chi- 


cago last. 

Soybean pellets are obtainable for 
winter feed at $67 per ton. Alfalfa hay 
is $12. We haven’t been able to obtain 
a sufficient number of herders. The coy- 
ote situation is extremely bad; we have 
more now than at any time in the past 
twenty years. 

Howard Nye 


NEVADA 


Temperatures generally below normal: 
rising trend last of week. Light to moder- 
ate precipitation in central and north. Live-- 
stock condition good; some shipping. Water 
supplies on range improving; feed ample. 


Elko, Elko County 


Native hay in the stack is $15; no 
cake is available for feed to date (No- 


vember 20). Pellets, however, are ob- 
tainable. 


Weather and feed conditions are 
good, much better than previous years, 
The winter range is reported in excel- 
lent condition. 

Fine-wool and crossbred yearling 
ewes are going at $12. Ewe lambs car- 
ried over this fall number the same as 
last; ewes bred, however, will be ten 
per cent short. Lack of help is the prin- 
cipal cause of the decrease. 

Feeder lambs sold at 13 cents per 
pound this year, as against 12 cents last 
year. Fat lambs were $14 per hun- 
dred-weight this year and $12 in 1944. 

Herders are hard to get, and the coy- 
ote situation is bad. 

Charles B. Evans 


NEW MEXICO 
Warm days and unseasonably cold nights 
No precipitation; rain needed to refill stock 


tanks and replenish soil moisture. Livestock 


good. Range fair. 
Roswell, Chaves County 


The range is very dry (November 
24) and the feed outlook is poor com 
pared to last year. We are able to bu) 
some concentrated feeds. Cottonseet 
cake is $60 per ton, and alfalfa hay i 
the stack is $28 a ton. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are going @! 
$8 to $10, and whitefaced crossbred 
yearling ewes are about the same. Feed: 
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er lambs were 11% cents for 65-pound 
lambs and 10% cents for lambs under 
a 45-pound minimum; they were 12 
cents in 1944, Fat lambs this year with 
the subsidy were about the same as last 
year. 

The number of ewe lambs carried 
over this fall will be about the same, 
perhaps smaller in some sections. The 
number of ewes bred will be 20 per 
cent less because of drouth conditions. 
The coyotes are causing some trouble 
in this section. I have been able to get 
asufticient number of herders. 

I think the National Wool Growers 
Association has been a life-saver to the 
growers. I hope soon some of them 
realize this. 

W.C. Treat 


Clovis, Curry County 


Because of short range grass and 
shortage of feed crops (shortest in 
twenty years), many here have sold 
their flocks. Baled alfalfa hay is $25 
pr ton. The protein feed supply is 
very short and is selling at $65 for 43 
per cent cake. 

The number of ewe lambs carried 

over this fall will be 30 per cent un- 
der last year’s. Breeding ewe flocks 
are 2) per cent smaller. Low prices, un- 
certainty, and high expense accounts 
are the reasons for not maintaining 
numbers. 
We do not have a sufficient number 
of herders—the number available is 
very small (November 21). Coyotes 
ae giving about the same amount of 
trouble as in former years. 


P. E. Jordan 
OREGON 


Temperatures above normal. Fore part of 
week fair in east, partly cloudy in west, re- 
mainder stormy; more than normal rain in 
west, some snow in east. Mostly too wet. 
Grain in northeast and west doing well; some 


not up in northeast and some fields not 
seeded. Pastures improved somewhat. 
Snow cover on some ranches; feeding neces- 
sary, but unusually early. Livestock in 


good condition. 
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Pendleton, Umatilla County 


Feed conditions compared in general 
with November of previous years are 
very much better (November 27). 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is $20 per ton 
d we are also able to buy concentrat- 
ed feed for winter use. 

The fine-wool yearling ewes and the 
tossbred whiteface ewes are going to 
be a little higher this spring than last 
eer, and the number of ewe lambs 


ecember 1945 


carried over this fall compared with last 
year is a little larger; the number of 
breeding ewes bred this fall will be a 
little larger than last fall. 

The price of feeder lambs is consider- 
ably higher than a year ago, including 
the subsidy. The price paid for fat 


lambs was somewhat higher than last 
year. 

The help situation has improved 
somewhat since the end of the war and 
the coyotes are just about the same as 
usual. 

Cunningham Sheep Company 


ee ee ee 
BREEDER'S DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINI- 
MUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 
C. W. DORNEY 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Savageton, Wyoming 


CORRIEDALES 


MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 


HAMPSHIRES 


BLASTOCK, ROBERT 
Filer, Idaho 
BRIGGS, FRANK A. 
Cedaredge, Colorado 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
GREDIG, JOHN J. 
Del Norte, Colorado 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Greenwich, Utah 


xxwkekk x* 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
DEER LODGE FARMS Co. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
HUDSPETH, T. J. 
Ash Fork, Arizona 
YOHE, RALPH S. 
Mt. Erie, Illinois 


SUFFOLKS 


BONIDA FARM 
R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
HESS, TRACY W. 
Farmington, Utah 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Iiderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 


x*kwekwekekk x* 





M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 
Address inquiries to 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass’‘n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 








IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Cool at beginning, warmer at close. Sun- 
shine deficient. Windy at beginning. No 
moisture; topsoil drying fast. Generally 
favorable for field work. Corn picking and 
husking active; moisture content still too 
high; considerable being pastured. Fall 
grains and grass in fair to good condition; 
need good general rains. 


Martin, Bennett County 


The weather here is mild and dry. It 
is slightly drier than previous years, 
but the outlook for the winter range is 
good (November 20). 

Alfalfa hay is $12 per ton; very little 








concentrated feed available, selling at 
$65 and $75 per ton. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are going at 
$10, but there are very few for sale; 
crossbred whitefaced yearling ewes 
are $10 to $11. My feeder lambs this 
year were $12.50 to $13 on the range, 
as compared to $11 and $12 last year. 
I got $16.50 for my fat lambs this year, 
which includes subsidy, and last year 
I received $14.25. 


I am carrying very few ewe lambs 
over this fall, and breeding flocks this 
fall, in my opinion, are about 20 per 
cent smaller, due to the price of sheep 
and labor. 
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American way of life is built, is the Heart of the Farm 


... improved buildings and equipment...all the things 
tive and profitable farming and ranching have one 
fuller home life. 


"FEEDING PRACTICES" have, for 
many years, helped to improve farm- 
ing and ranching methods; and the 
new, "1946 FEEDING PRACTICES" 
bulletin—dedicated to the American 
home—carries on that tradition of 
helpful, practical information. 


Mail the cou 


Nowe 


for your free 
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e ee the foundation upon which the 


Better livestock breeding and feeding... soil improvement... higher crop yields 










and Ranch. ae 


that lead to more produc- eee 
ultimate goal...a better, ’ 


we oo en oo a eee 


. 


National Cottonseed Products Association, Inc. 
618 Wilson Building, Dallas, Texas, Dept. N.W.G. 245 


Please send Free copy 1946 Feeding Practices 


pon 


Name 





OO ——————— 


copy 
City 


Stote 


COTTON—THE CROP WITH A FUTURE! 








Coyotes are more numerous here 
than last year. A $10 bounty is pajg fi * 
on adult coyotes. iy la 
Leon E. Ninas #i2e-™ 
$12; cx 
Bison, Perkins County 14. 
Since several sheepmen have golf — 
r Qe abc 
their flocks, the number of ewes bred. nu 
this fall will be less than in 1944. Fey§- 
lambs were carried over. Crossbrej The 
yearling ewes are $11. ional £ 
Feed conditions on the range ap ote 
good (November 24), much the same 
as last year. There have been a fey 
cold days. 
The coyote situation is quite bad. We WASH 
have a sufficient number of herders, Temy 
Roy Nelson ‘lightly 
for fall 
Buffalo, Harding County g Li 
The weather has been fine this an 
Winter range grass is shorter but a bet. Gur 
ter quality than in the last two or thre ie 5 
years. At present (November 1) con f a. 
centrated feeds for winter use are Do wy pe 
available. Ay P 
pre sel 
Last year, feeder lambs were 10 ,jpouse. 
10/2 cents per pound; this year, the p,... 












were 12 to 12% cents per pound. M 
lambs are shipped to the Sioux City 
Iowa market. Crossbred yearling eweg, 
are going at $12 to $13 per head. Ta, 
per cent more ewe lambs will be caf 
ried over this fall compared to last year, 
The ewe bands, however, are 30 pa. 
cent smaller. 

Rudie Mick 


TEXAS 


Killing frost, except in Rio Grande Valle 
and coastal plains; damage negligible, « 


cept to fall gardens. Surface moisture cig... 
tinues inadequate for small grains, but mS 2” 
appreciable damage to date. Excellent haf As th 
vest weather. Livestock in good conditig,, 
but some shortage of roughage and feed coy 
northwest. Rain needed. how ha 
PIs (Nc 
UTAH oon be 
Snow in northwest early in week. Favul 
able for fall plowing. Grazing conditicl 











generally favorable. Normal number of ca 
tle and sheep on feed for market. 


Vernal, Uintah County 


Herders and other help are scallf 
here. Alfalfa hay in the stack is$ 
Feed conditions are fair (November ¥™ 
and the outlook for feed on the wit 
range is average. 


Feeder lambs were 11.75 cents 4 


The National Woo! Grow } 








ere 


aie as compared to 13 cents this year. 
aid @ 


y lambs are shipped to Nebraska. 
fine-wool yearling ewes are going at 
12; crossbred whiteface yearling ewes, 
‘14. 

Ewe lambs carried over this fall will 
soldi, about the same as last year, as will 
bredifie number of ewes bred this fall. 


The number of my sheep on the na- 
ional forest will not be reduced, but the 
ime will be; over grazing is given as 
ateiihe reason. 

Ford DeJournette 


WASHINGTON 


IS. | Temperatures seasonable; precipitation 
son fKlightly below normal. Conditions only fair 
for fall wheat, due to freezing and thaw- 
ng. Livestock in good condition. 





' titzville, Adams County 
S Tall 


abet Our range is in the best condition in 


threh any years, as there was a great deal 
) Colt rain the latter part of September. We 
re Duy pea pellets for winter feed, which 

re selling at $39 f.0o.b. factory in Pa- 
10 tqgouse. 


*, they Fine-wool yearling ewes are going at 
Miki, whitefaced crossbred yearling 
< Citihwes at $13 to $13.50. Feeder lambs 
§ €Weiere sold for $15.25 to $15.35 per hun- 
Teed this year, compared to $13.50 in 
be callings I received $15.75 for my fat lambs 
st yealfiris year ( the figure includes the sub- 
30 pa dy); last year they brought $14.50. 


Mick § We will carry about the same num- 
her of ewe lambs over this fall as last, 
hich is very small. There will be 15 
b) 20 per cent fewer ewes bred this year 
ie Vallegman last. Labor is high and not very 
sible, «food, and there is no profit in the busi- 


ture col 
;, but fs ny more. 


lent haf As there are no federal trappers here, 

a e coyote situation is very bad. We 
ww have a sufficient number of herd- 
ts (November 21), but fear there will 
on be another shortage. 


Sebastian Etulain 
k. Favor 

conditio 
ner of WYOMING 

Cold in west, mild, but windy in east. 
neral snow first of week; moderate to 
tavy in west. Livestock good, but feeding 
re scali@ecessary where ranges snow covered in 
ok is Sgt. Winter grains further damaged by 
ember! bck of precipitation and strong winds in 
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California Convention 


(Continued from page 11) 


control which has prevented normal move- 
ment eastward. 

4. Commendation to National Livestock 
and Meat Board for their promotion pro- 
gram. 


5. Commendation of livestock commission 
firm at public stock yards for their assist- 
ance in collecting funds for the support of 
the Meat Board. 


6. Recommendation for continuance of 
C.C.C. Wool Purchasing Program to in- 
clude all wools shorn during the calendar 
year of 1946. 

7. Recommendation that C.C.C. proceed 
immediately with orderly marketing of 
stockpile wools at prices competitive with 
foreign wools of similar description. 


8. Recommendation that every wool grow- 
er in California support American Wool 
Council’s research and publicity work on 
wool through deduction of ten-cents-per-bag 
on wool sold and that “dealers and handlers 
be requested to consider a similar deduction 
on all wools passing through their hands.” 


9. Recommendation that the California As- 
sociation investigate feasibility of securing 
legislation to permit deduction from grow- 
ers’ account sales for wool promotion fund. 


10. Recommendation that Federal Gov- 
ernment continue research program on core 
testing of wool for shrinkage determination. 


11. Recommendation that U. S. Bureau of 











ich vitamin 


fSSENTIAL ORGANIC SALTS 
--» VARIETY OF PROTEINS 


77 
peices OF ten 


Animal Industry assist states in eradication 


. of sheep scabies. 


12. Recommendation that in cases of dis- 
pute the Forest Service send a Forest Serv- 
ice man experienced with any particular 
area in question, for a re-appraisal of the 
carrying capacity with the permittee and 
that the units of reduction in livestock in 
any one year shall not exceed 10 per cent. 


13, Recommendation that committees from 
each county appear before their respective 
board of supervisors to secure and provide 
ae appropriation for predator con- 
trol. 


14. Recommendation that a committee be 
appointed for investigation of establishing 
rail rates which would encourage shipment 
of dressed meat east. 


15. Recommendation for the enactment of 
federal legislation that will continue present 
farm labor program. 


16. Resolution increasing dues from 1% 
cents to 2 cents per head with dues for lamb 
feeders at % cent per head. 


17. Recommendation that all members 
subscribe to THE NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER because it is outstanding as the 
authoritative voice of wool growing and 
lamb raising industry in America. 





Young man with 5 years’ experience as a 
sheep buyer for a major packer at a terminal 
market, interested in making connections in 
the West. Character and ability references 
available. Address Box B—National Wool 
Grower, 509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt 
Lake City 1, Utah. 
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Get all these feeding benefits 
in Vitamin-Rich Ful-O-Pep Cubes! 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WINTER RANGE IS BADLY LACKING in feeding benefits that 
breeding flocks need for building a big lamb crop anda 
heavy wool clip. Even ordinary range supplements may not 
supply the necessary vitamins and organic salts. 


BUT IN FUL-O-PEP CUBES you get a vitamin-rich supplement 
built especially to meet the needs of breeding flocks. Ful-O- 
Pep Range Breeder Cubes are fortified with Concentrated 
Spring Range*—a Vitamin-Boost derived from fresh, tender 
cereal grasses, along with other rich sources of vitamins 
and organic salts. 


FUL-O-PEP RANGE EREEDER CUBES offer an appetizing variety 
of nutrients to help promote health and energy and thus 
help build heavy, dense fleeces. And essential vitamins, 
proteins and organic salts contribute to bone, muscle, blood 
and reproduction strength. For more details see your Ful- 
O-Pep dealer or write 


Q 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. L-80, Chicago, Ill. 
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Basque People 


(Continued from page 14) 


country did not produce Voltaires or 
Rubens or Titians or Rabelais; however, 
while Titian was gaining undying fame 
as an artist, St. Ignatius of Loyola, of 
staunch Basque ancestry, founded the 
Jesuit order of the Catholic clergy and 
was followed in this worthy work by 
his countryman, St. Francis Xavier de 
Jaso. Because the Basque was busy 
sustaining life by fishing and farming, 
and because of his lack of educational 
facilities, his development in the field 
of art was retarded; however because of 
his deeply religious nature, religious 
leaders sprung up from his soil. During 
the past several years, the Basques have 
had a true champion of art—the world 
famous pianist, José Iturbi. Without 
any doubt, the world will become more 
and more aware of the Basque people, 
since the advantages of education and 
travel have reached them. 

Few people realize that the modern 
handball, tennis and badminton are di- 
rect descendants of the Basque game of 


pelota. The fast, hard game of pelota 
eis as traditional with the Basque people 
as are the beret and Catholicism. Small 
boys learned pelota by striking the ball 
against the walls of their village church- 
es. Young men vied with each other 
and with youths from neighboring pro- 
vinces. Memorials to the beloved 
game of pelota, two courts still stand in 
Boise of the original four built by the 
Basque immigrants. 


The past one hundred years have 
been a tragic century in the history of 
the tiny Basque country. In 1839 the 
Spanish civil war was won by the Span- 
ish Crown. This party tried to assimi- 
late the Basques by force; and after 
having promised recognition of the 
fueros, if the Basques would lay down 
their arms, treacherously voted to de- 
prive them of self-government. Some 
of the rights, granted by their fueros, 
however, remained. Among them was 
exemption from military service. The 
Basque language was forbidden by 
Spanish authority to be spoken in the 
schools. This was not rigidly enforced 





AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


BREED SOUTHDOWNS! 
The Breed that sires the best Market Lambs, 
known everywhere for QUALITY. Write the 
Secretary for additi 1 informati 
Paul P. Hite. President 
W. L. Henning. Secretary 
State Colleae. Pa. 








until 1876, when the right of military 
and Coyote 
Exterminator 


Edward's Wolf Capsules got 


nine coyotes one night that brought $121.50. 
Free formulas and instructions. Get Ed- 
ward's real Coyote Scent. 





GEORGE EDWARDS, Livingston, Montana 











CORRIEDALE 


A heavy- 
range sheep. 
shearing, 
long - stapled 
breed with a 
real carcass. 
Be sure you 

et  Corrie- 
not 
some. cross- 
breed which 
resembles this 

reed. 
Made to order 
for the ideal 
farm and 


Adaptable to All Conditions 
FOR GREATER PROFITS 
BREED CORRIEDALES! 





Send today for booklet and breeder list to 


FREDRIC S. HULTZ, Secretary 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS'N., INC. 
1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 
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LINCOLN & COTSWOLD SHEEP 


The world’s largest and heaviest shearing 
sheep. Best for crossbreeding. World cham- 
pion blood lines. 


Write or Wire— 


CRANDELL'S PRIZE SHEEP _—iHthaca. 


Michigan 








ATTENTION 


FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 
Phone 409 Stockyards 














exemption was also denied the B 


sques, 
and the Spanish no longer re te 
them as a separate nation. 

In 1931, when the Spanish Monarchy 
fell and the Republican Government 
came into power, the Basque people 
felt a new dawn of hope. The new goy. 
ernment promised autonomy to the 
peoples who desired it by a majority 
vote. Although the Basques voted fo; 
autonomy in 1931 and again in a ple}j. 
scite of 1933, it was not until 1936 that jt 
was granted by the dilatory Republican 


Government. In October of 1936 the 
freed Basque people elected José An. 
tonio Aguirre as their president, and 
administered the oath of office to him 
under the famous Tree of Gernika. The 
oath, which had come down from the 
ancient meetings under the famous tree 
was taken in simple dignity, reflecting 
the spirit of the people for whom it was 
sworn: “Humble before God, standing 
on Basque soil, under the Tree of Ger- 
nika, in memory of our ancestors, | 
swear faithfully to fulfill my trust.” 
The new freedom of Euzkadi, how- 
ever, was short-lived, for only six 
months after the establishment of the 
new government the sacred city of 
Gernika fell prey to Hitler’s Luftwaffe 
Gernika was the testing grounds for 
Nazi totalitarian destruction: Gernik: 
was the first, but all of Europe was t 
taste this devestation before eight mor 
years rolled around. What was unbe- 
lievable in the Press of 1937 was to be- 
come a reality to all the world. 
Gernika was a village of about sev- 
en thousand inhabitants. It was the 
market day when peasants had brought 
their small surplus produce to the open 
squares to sell or trade with their neigh: 
bors. This was very similar to a smal 
country fair, when people from the out: 
lying farms unite in the village. While 
the people of Gernika were busy buy: 
ing and selling, visiting and exchang- 
ing gossip, the first heinous attack o 
total war against a civilian population 


was made. The air was filled with Hit 
ler’s demons of destruction. The cit) 
was completely devastated. Nothing 


was spared. More than two thousané 
perished and the city of Gernika was it 
flames. All of the city was destroyed 
save the Holy Tree, the symbol 0 
Basque democracy, which remaine 
standing among the ruins. ‘This wa 
the first of Hitler’s bombings. 

A few months following the bom) 
ing of Gernika, the Basque gover 
ment was moved to Paris. In 1941 the 
government-in-exile moved to Nes 
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York City and the Basque people were 
scattered all over Europe. The excit- 
ing story of the Basque people during 
the war is told in Mr. Aguirre’s book, 
Escape Via Berlin. 

The loyalty of a people to their home- 
land and their government, even after 
acentury of struggle to preserve their 
rights, is the same undying loyalty of 
the Basque, wherever you find him. 

Sheepmen like to tell stories of their 
early Basque herders. One story they 
tell is about a Basque herder who ar- 
rived in Idaho in the early 1900’s. After 
thirty-five years as a faithful sheep- 
worker, his eye-sight began to fail. His 
work was difficult for him with this 
handicap, so he went to his boss and ex- 
plained the situation. After thirty-five 
years, he was no longer able to carry 
on his work properly. He suggested 
that his employer pay him off, and he 
would leave. His employer, who was 
extremely fond of him, started to tease 
him about being fickle. 

“T always knew,” he said, “that you 
Basques couldn’t be depended upon. 
Here today and gone tomorrow—jump- 
ing around from one job to another.” 

The herder twisted his old hat in his 
gnarled hands and looked at his boss 
with failing eyes. Then he spoke. 

“Oshedok ederra!” he said. “I’m no 
quitter. I can’t see so good any more; 
I can’t work so good any more; but, if 
you want, I stay!” 

Another story the sheepmen tell is 
about a herder who hung around a res- 
taurant in the early days at Mountain 
Home, Idaho. He came in and sat 
around during all the spare time he had. 
He was trying to learn to speak Eng- 
lish. Finally he confided to a friend, 
also a Basque, that he thought he could 
never learn to speak the strange tongue. 
His friend, who had mastered a little 
English, told him that all the eating 
houses were run by Chinese, and he 
had been trying to learn their language, 
not English! 

The Basques have often been ac- 
cused of being a clannish, unmixing 
people. Again, that is directly the re- 
sult of lingual difficulties. One Basque 
who had come over from the homeland 
told me that they would like to mix 
with people more; they were naturally 
sociable, but it was very hard for the 
older generations to be understood and 
to express themselves in English as 
they wished. Thus they stayed more 
and more to themselves. That they are 
an easily adaptable people is proved be- 
yond a possible doubt by the younger 
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generation. Girls of Basque parentage 
are found in every office; boys and 
young men in offices, in banks, as estab- 
lished lawyers, and at any church or 
social gathering. They are excellent 
dancers, good conversationalists, and a 
race that has retained the pleasant man- 
ners and polite habits of the old world. 


A ranch owner’s wife from Central 
Idaho once told me that she had never 
seen an impolite Basque. When the 
herders or lambing hands would come 
to the house, she said, they always re- 
moved their overshoes outside, and 
never entered a room without first re- 
moving their hats. In speech and ac- 
tion they were courteous and a definite 
contrast to the ranch workers of other 
nationalities. 


The Basque country is again in the 
world’s news. Biarritz, the famous 
coast city of the French-Basque pro- 
vince of Labourd, is now the campus 
for one of the most ambitious units of 
the American University for American 
soldiers serving overseas. There is an 
enrollment of four thousand G.I.’s, who 
have been called “the most contented | 
in Europe.” Although the American 
University at Biarritz is only a tem- 
porary institution, the four thousand 
graduates, the four thousand students 
now at the famous old city, plus, how- 
ever many more G. I.’s attend before 
they are returned to the States, are 
almost certain to bring an awareness 
of the Basque people to many, many 
more Americans. 





NOTICE 


Entire Flock of Registered Corriedale Sheep 
For Sale. Start Lambing January 20 
Inquire Elkington Brothers 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, Bone Star Route 








SUFFOLKS 


Suffolks lead in experimental tests in produc- 
tion, grading and quality of carcass. 
For information write the 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS‘N. 
Middleville. Mich. 


THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age 
President—jas Laidlaw, Muldoon. Idaho 


First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 


California 

— Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
tah 

“~ thei W. Hickman, Moscow, 
daho 

Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o CPR. Farms, 
Strathmore Alberta, Canada: Dave Wad- 
dell. Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington Utah 

For History of the Breed, List of Members. 

Pedigree Blanks. Etc., Address the Secretary. 

Recognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 








CORRIEDALE, INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo 
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Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WooL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 








RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 


early ‘‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sneep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production value 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo. Texas 
Geneva Caldwell, Secretary 
President ice-President 
W. S. Hansen Virgil J. Powell 
Collinston, Utah San gelo, Texas 
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No article on the Basque people in 
the Northwest would be complete with- 
out a little of the history of John Archa- 
bal. Mr. Archabal came to the North- 
west early in the 1890’s and settled in 
Boise, Idaho, in 1893. His story of suc- 
cess in the new country is the eternal 
story of rags to riches. Mr. Archabal 
first worked, as did many of the early 
immigrants, for only his clothing, board 
and room. He was taken into partner- 
ship by his employer and his fortunes 
grew until he became one of the larg- 
est sheep owners in Idaho. Mr. Archa- 
bal’s story is much greater than simply 
the gaining of wealth. Typical of his 
diplomacy and unity with his fellow 
countrymen is the story of the organ- 
ization of the now famous “Sheepherd- 
ers’ Ball” held in Boise each year. 


The Basque people have always had 


a sense of loyalty toward each other 
and from this naturally came the desire 
to help any of their countrymen who 
might be in circumstances less fortunate 
than their own. Early in the history of 
Boise many dances were given by the 
Basque people and very often the pro- 
ceeds were donated to charity. On one 
occasion, when there was a slight rival- 
ry among the Basques dwelling in Boise 
Valley, one group sponsored a dance. 
The proceeds were to go to a Basque 
who had been ill and whose family was 
suffering because of his inability to 
work. The dance had been carefully 
planned and the date set. On the even- 
ing of the festivity, another faction of 
the Basque population held another 
dance directly across the street—and 
charged no admission! Of course the 
majority of the dancers attended the 





A GOOD BOOK IS A GOOD GIFT 
ANY TIME 


SEE LIST PAGE 28 








HAMPSHIRES 


are the mutton breed su- 
preme when car lots of range 
raised, Hampshire - sired 
lambs go to market at four. 
and one-half months of age, 


averaging 95 pounds. 


New booklet will give you 


breed information and au- 


thoritative articles. 1945 
breeders’ list now available. 
.) 
Write 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


72 E. Woodland Ave. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
W. F. Glenn, President 
Tyler, R 6, Texas 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 








GET COYOTES WITH 


COYOTE GETTERS 


Prices: $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—Discounts 
on larger quantities. Chemical shells, 6c each. 
Prepared Bait, $1.00 per bottl~. Free Literature. 
HUMANE COYOTE GETTER. INC. 
Las Animas, Colorado 














A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BORDER COLLIE 


SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


In these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goats! 


_ 


DIAMOND BAR RANCH 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
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dance across the street. This was the 
beginning of what might easily have 
become a very bad situation and the 
cause of a long-lived hardness of {eel- 
ing among the Basque people in their 
new country. Just as the Basques in 
Euzkadi had intelligently solved the 
class problem in the Middle Ages by 
declaring all Basques to be of the no- 
bility, so the Basques in Boise faced 
their problem. Several of the men 
from both “factions” met. They dis- 
cussed the unpleasant situation which 
was developing among them and one 
man pointed out that the only person 
who had suffered from the holding of 
rival dances had been the man against 
whom none held the slightest grudge: 
the Basque whose health had failed and 
whose wife and children needed the 
money which their friends had intend- 
ed to raise. It was then that Mr. Archa- 
bal inaugurated the Sheepherders’ Ball 
for all Basques. Unity among the 
Basque people was once more estab- 
lished and the Sheepherders’ Ball 
proved to be a great success. In keeping 
with the spirit of its founding, the pro- 
ceeds still go to charity. There is no 
event in Boise looked forward to with 
more enthusiasm than this annual event 
held every year between Christmas 
and New Year’s Day. 

I asked one young Basque girl wheth- 
er she thought the Basque Ball was a 
good idea. She looked at me with a 
twinkle in her dark eyes. 

“Surely,” she said. “Anything _ that 
brings people together to laugh and 
dance and sing is a good thing.” 

And now that Christmas is again 
drawing near, Boise and cities and vil- 
lages and ranches from miles around 
once more will don the holiday spirit 
and look forward to the annual Sheep- 
herders’ Ball, when herders and sheep- 
men from all over the state leave the 
mountains for their winter quarters, 
and are welcomed back by all their old 
friends at the annual winter dance. 

Here owners, herders, wool buyers, 
feeders and guests gather, all dressed 
alike in the traditional herder’s garb— 
levis and gay plaid woolen shirts. This 
is a ball where silks and satins for the 
ladies are outlawed, where there is no 
flash of necklaces and brooches, for the 
correct attire at the Sheepherders’ Ball 
is that of the universal housewife. From 
early evening until dawn there is a 
blaze of color—gay cotton dresses, blue 
denim trousers, and plaid shirts of 
every hue, dip and whirl on the large 
floor. Suddenly the dancers form 2 
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huge circle, leaving the center vacant. 
Then, in native costume, some of the 
younger Basques dance the beloved 
dances of their homeland—the jota, 
which is taken directly from the Span- 
ish fandango, or their own parasalda. 
For a little while there is a cool breath 
from the Pyrenees, a little of Euzkadi 
transported from across the sea. The 
dance ends. The band strikes up a 
modern American tune. The circle melts 
into swaying couples. The spell is 
broken. 

There will be a note of sadness at the 
Sheepherders’ Ball this year, for its 
founder and the happiest of all those 
who ever attended the festivity will not 
be present. Mr. Archabal, who gave 
the Sheepherders’ Ball to Boise City, 
died in September of this year. His spir- 
it, however, will never be absent when- 
ever his people gather in dancing and 
singing to welcome the herders back to 
the valley after long months in the 
mountain ranges. 

And what do they think of America, 
these men from the Pyrenees, who 
brought their youth, their strength, and 
their love of liberty into the Northwest. 
what do they think of their adopted land 
where they see their children grow up 
more American than Basque? What do 
they think of the country, which is so 
like their homeland with its rugged 
mountains and fertile valleys and grass 
covered foothills? I think the old herd- 
er, in his faltering English tells us more 
adequately than could any poet. I think 
he speaks for himself and for all his 
countrymen. The old herder, with 
clear, quiet eyes, spoke: 

“Yes, it was hard work, herding large 
bands of sheep. It was hard never see- 
ing anyone except perhaps another 
herder or a hostile cowpuncher or the 
boss when he came to bring grub. It 
was hard work—but it was good work. 
You won’t understand this, for you be- 
long to the American-born generation, 
but in the mountains with the sheep— 
in America, we can think free!” 

To men of a freedom loving nation, a 
tiny nation that has always considered 
liberty its birthright, even when 
pressed beneath the ruthless con- 
queror’s heel, it is easy to understand 
how no work could be too hard—no 
day too long if it were rewarded by this 
priceless privilege of “thinking free.” 
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World Wool Production 


(Continued from page 21) 


fell to about 228 million pounds in 1945, 
which was 3 per cent less than the year 
before, and 4.5 per cent less than pre- 
war. Argentina’s clip in 1945 is expect- 
ed to equal the 1944 total of 500 million 
pounds, as compared with a 1939-43 
average of 490 million and a prewar 
average of 370 million. 

Uruguay’s 1945 output is placed at 
137 million pounds, compared with a 
prewar average of 118 million. Uru- 
guay’s production, like Argentina’s, in- 
creased materially during the war. 





In the Northern Hemisphere, exclud- 
ing the Soviet Union and China, the 
clip dropped to 1,206 million pounds, or 
7 per cent less than prewar. Shorn wool 
production in Canada decreased to 14.5 
million pounds in 1945 from 15.1 million 
the year before. The total Canadian 
output, including pulled wool in which 
there was an apparent increase, is 
placed at 19 million pounds. 


The clip in the’ United Kingdom 
normally the most important European 
producer exclusive of the Soviet Union, 
is estimated at 90 million pounds for 
1945, which is slightly more than the 
87 million pounds total in 1944. 








A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 





luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 














B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 














ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 








MORNING MILK 
[S THE FAVORITE 
IN MY CAMP, TOO! 


x Tastes Better 
* Keeps Fresh Longer 
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The Senate Wool 
Hearings 
(Continued from page 20) 


This 65 cents gave the operator of a 3,000 
sheep ranch about $1950 a year and that 
was what a first class foreman would have 
been paid, including the cost of his board. 
We arrived at that conclusion after talking 
with the Forest Service and a number of 
livestock specialists out in the western 
states. .... (In addition, the Tariff Com- 
mission study also allowed him 5 per cent, 
or 41 cents per head for sheep inspected, as 
a return on his investment. ) 


The two items—that is a managerial 
allowance and the equity—were not in- 
cluded in the cost considerations of the 
O.P.A. or the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Statements of both Richard D. Ger- 
ould, assistant general counsel, Office 
of Price Administration, and Oris B. 
Wells, Program Analysis and Develop- 
ment, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, were to the effect that in estab- 
lishing increased farm costs as a basis 
for increased ceiling prices, only cash 
costs could be considered, and, there- 
fore, allowances for the management 
function of the rancher and for the prop- 
erty owned by the rancher were ex- 
cluded. This interpretation of the re- 
quirement to consider increased farm 
costs was made by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, Mr. Wells stated. 


However, the discussion indicated 
that the increase in cash costs of wool 
production figured by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics since January 
1, 1941, as required, amounted to 14Y, 
cents per pound, or about a 70 per cent 
increase, which they claim was larger 
than any percentage increase shown in 
the Tariff Commission wool study. 


Chairman: As I recall the O.P.A. law, 
the standard which was to guide the O.P.A. 
in fixing certain ceilings was the standard 
of some one of four categories, and you were 
required to determine which of those was 
highest. 

Mr. Gerould: 
yes. 

Mr. Chairman: But instead of determin- 
ing which of the four categories was high- 
est, and establishing your ceiling in relation 
to that highest category, two years ago and 
again today the representatives of the 
O.P.A. talk about average prices. 

Mr. Gerould: Well, I am sorry I haven’t 
made it clear. We do check against each 
of these standards—parity, for example... . 
Perhaps by looking at the table of figures, 
I can make the point clear.... 

Chairman: What I want you to make 
clear to me is how you can make an average 
price equal to the highest of four categories. 

Mr. Gerould: Well, some are averages 


That is correct, Senator, 
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and some are not. That is the difficulty 
that I have in answering the question. Par- 
ity, for example, is computed monthly. In 
itself it is an average. 

The Chairman: Of course, with respect 
to wool, the producer has been in this un- 
fortunate position: The arbitrary period 
1910-1914, which was selected as the base 
period from which to figure parity, was a 
period of extremely low prices for the wool 
industry .... At 130 per cent of parity, for 
example, the wool producer is not operating 
30 per cent above a good average; he is 
operating at 30 per cent above a depressed 
period. Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. Gerould: Yes, you do; certainly .... 


Inadequate Parity for Wool 


Mr. Chairman: Let me interrupt you 
there so as to make the record clear. Mr. 
Wells, you agree with the statement I have 
made with respect to the disadvantage suf- 
fered by the wool producer under the parity 
formula; do you not? 

Mr. Wells: Yes, I would agree that 
wool and lamb prices have been higher, rela- 
tive to parity, than most other prices for 
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quite a long period of time, and that the ja 
ity price for lambs is relatively lower in 
the price for any other agricultural 
modity. 

The Chairman: Well, stated anothe 
you agree that during the base period n 
which parity was figured, the prices of » oo] 
and lambs were unusually low, do you’ 

Mr. Wells: I would say they were a 
relative disadvantage. You would not ask 
me to agree as to just how much too 
they were, would you? 


W 


C. J. Fawcett, general manager of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 
and J. B. Wilson both questioned Mr. 
Russell L. Burrus, head of the Wool 
Section, Office of Price Administration, 
as to the methods used in breaking 
down or building up the 37.1-cent aver- 
age farm price used as the basis for wool 
ceilings, into clean prices for various 
grades and types of wool, but he did 
not give them the definite formula. 

Mr. Wilson contended that the 
“O.P.A. and the Department of Agri- 
culture erred in establishing the basis 
of the ceiling price of wool,” as the De- 
partment of Agriculture publishes 
clean prices on wool as well as grease. 


1945 Wyoming Production Costs 


Dr. A. F. Vass of the Department of 
Agronomy and Agricultural Economics, 
University of Wyoming, presented the 
results of a study on 1945 costs of pro- 
duction in Wyoming, which showed a 
loss of 16 cents per sheep unit in com- 
parison with a 87-cent loss in 1944. The 
figures used by Dr. Vass were as fol- 
lows: Receipts from sheep units, $3.26 
from wool and $4.09 from lambs and 
old ewes, making total receipts of $7.35, 
representing 8.8 pounds of wool at 37.1 
cents; 27 pounds of lamb at $13.50 per 
hundredweight; and 10 pounds of old 
ewes at $4.40. Expenses: Labor, includ- 
ing shearing, $4.02; supplies for labor, 
70 cents; feed purchased, 44 cents; horse 
and truck supplies, 19 cents; feed and 
leasing 28 cents; machinery and equip- 
ment, 20 cents; building and improve- 
ments, 8 cents; rams purchased less 
rams sold, 22 cents; taxes on $25.40 
principal investment per sheep unit, in- 
cluding lamb and building, etc., 32 
cents; overhead and miscellaneous, 24 
cents; interest on investment at 5 per 
cent, $1.27; making a total of $7.96. 

Under Secretary of Agriculture J. B. 
Hutson, showing particular interest in 
the discussion and the tables of Dr. Vass, 


said that apparently the solution of the 
cost problem depended on three things 
quantity and price of labor, quantity 


of production, and prices. 
(More Next Month) 
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MEET A FRIEND 


you may never see 


He’s the U. S. Meat Inspector. He’s helping to provide 


consumers with wholesome meat and meat products. 

In plants operating under federal inspection, he 
is on the job from the time the livestock is unloaded 
until the meat leaves the cooler or the label is on 


the can. Wilson & Co. inspections are rigid but the 


“U. S. Inspected and Passed” on tasty, attractive 
Wilson meats and products is an added guarantee. 


The U. S. Meat Inspector is as important to the 


livestock and meat industry as he is to the consumer. 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL 


Rancher Farmer County Agent 
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He shares the responsibilities for good, health-giv- 
ing meat foods. The home-maker buys more meat 
due to his services. The 
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The Country's Largest Live Stock Market 


Here the free play of supply and demand makes 


certain the highest return for your shipments. 


Prices move up only through competition — 


NEVER where competition is absent or weak. 


On the Chicago market there are many bids on 


your consignments before they are finally sold. 


Without doubt, these competitive bids by great 


groups of buyers increase your dollar returns. 


The Live Stock Farmer Best Serves His Own Interests 





By Shipping to the Central Market 




















